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. all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,’’ wrote Chesterion of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 
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The real history of Ireland lies in her future 
and Count McCormack wants to help make 
that history 


THE REPAIRIN’ 


QO’ THE GREEN 


JAMES C. G. CONNIFF 


O matter how intense your 

loyalty to the Emerald Isle, 
you got the impression that self- 
determination had paid off in dis- 
aster. Irish freedom, so dearly 
bought, seemed somehow to have 
become a baleful will-o’-the-wisp. 
Given very little more time, said 
the experts from out of town, the 
Celtic capacity for monomania 
would lure the land of Patrick, 
Cuchulainn and Boru resoundingly 
into the ditch. 

Fortunately for Ireland—and as 
is becoming rapidly apparent, pro- 
fitably for a mounting list of her 
brother democracies—that impres- 
sion was itself a will-o’-the-wisp. 
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Concerted action by singleminded 
Celts in key positions has, almost 
overnight, knocked in the head 
their countrymen’s insidious de- 
featism born of (1) an undeniably 
ailing economy, and (2) slurs on 
the Irish temperament which 
momentarily sapped their will to 
do something about it. 

Now, in place of defeatism, we 
are witnessing in Ireland a vigor- 
ous economic rebirth that promises 
to make the realm of saints and 
scholars also, in due course, a 
thriving pivot of export-manufac- 
ture, revivified local industry, 
freight transfer operations and 
world trade. 


(New Haven, Conn., U.S.A.) 
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This heartening reversal of near- 
despair is due largely to the long- 
range, organised drive of a man 
built like a locomotive and about 
as easy to resist: Sean Lemass, 
the Irish Republic’s Taoiseach 
(Premier). With no force but a 
blend of charm, logic and most 
attractive business propositions as 
their instrument, Lemass and a 
carefully picked cadre of commer- 
cial outriders have managed, in 
four short years, to bring to Ire- 
land a thumping seventy new in- 
dustries from the United States, 
Germany, Holland, Britain, 
Sweden, France, Canada, Switzer- 
land, Japan and Israel. 

In 1959 alone—the record year 
so far in the Irish Government’s 
booming industrial development 
programme—thirty-five factories 
were a-building or in the com- 
pleted blueprint stage for foreign 
businessmen whom Lemass and 
company had convinced that set- 
ting up shop on the Ould Sod for 
export-manufacture made mighty 
good investment sense. 

For a closer look at the ins and 
outs of such phenomenal achieve- 
ments, this reporter recently had 
a long talk in New York with the 
remarkable man whom _ Sean 
Lemass tapped, two years ago, to 
be the first Director of the Irish 
Industrial Development Authority 
in the United States: a robust, 
bright-eyed gentleman of fifty- 
three named Cyril Count McCor- 
mack, son of the immortal Irish 
tenor, John McCormack. 

With an Irishman’s love for the 
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app hahahahahahaha) apm) adap ad adnpagndadnda( ) 
RELAND is still a poor coun- 
try which has to make every 

Besides 

the Irish Embassy in Washing- 

D.C., she afford to 

maintain consulates only in New 

York, Chicago, Boston and San 


dollar-equivalent count 


ton, can 


Francisco—each one a_ handy 
regional means of contacting 
1.D.A. 


But in her first forty years of 
growing independence she has 
achieved even more than the 
U.S. did in her first forty years. 
She has done 


her two greatest 


this mainly with 
natural re- 
sources : and cour- 
age 

One example of her forward 
Irish Air 


now the 


enterprise 


look is the fact that 
Lines (Aer Lingus) is 


sole European carrier in opera- 


tion with al! turbo-driven air- 
craft. This year, with delivery 
of Boeing Intercontinental 707 
jets, Aer Lingus becomes the 
only all-turbine aircraft fleet in 
the world 
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leg-pull, he says, “It’s a cushy job 
I got because they liked the colour 
of my eyes.” Then, more seriously, 
“I’ve always had a flair for meet- 
ing people and getting along with 
them—and thank God, people 
seem to like me when they meet 
me.” On balance, because of his 
background and personal qualifica- 
tions, he finds his I.D.A. chore a 
“stimulating challenge” and at 
the same time “the hardest job I 


, 


ever had in my life ”. 


THE REPAIRIN’ 

An extremely well-educated 
man, Count McCormack lets the 
faintesc suspicion of a certain Irish 
flavour—nothing like a brogue— 
creep into the easy flow of his con- 
versation. It is the cachet of 
Dublin, where until the I.D.A. 
grabbed him he had his own busi- 
ness, and in the suburbs of which 
he maintains a home for his wife 
and three children. 

An engineer by profession, he is 
at ease with American industrial- 
ists for other reasons too. He fol- 
lowed six years of schooling with 
the Jesuits here (Loyola in New 
York) by going to the Benedictines 
in England for the completion of 
his education. In 1932 he qualified 
as an electrical engineer in London. 
For practical experience he spent 
1933 On a postgraduate apprentice- 
ship in Los Angeles. 

By 1938 his genius for weaving 
success from the many threads of 
business possibilities had put him 
at the head of a thriving car-rental 
and tourist agency in Dublin. By 
1952 he was making promotional 
visits to the U.S. every year to see 
travel people and arrange tie-ins 
for his own car agency. 

The new LD.A. policy of not 
encouraging foreign industry that 
will cut into Irish manufacture, 
which Count McCormack pursues 
in seeking to attract only export- 
oriented investors, came too late to 
stave off heavy inroads on his own 
business by car-rental competitors 
expanding into Ireland from 
abroad. Of itself this understand- 
able restriction has not setiously 
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hampered the effectiveness of his 
sales pitch in the U.S. 

Ireland operates on a budget 
that is like a dime to a diamond 
when compared with the sums 
which rivals for foreign invest- 
ment, like Puerto Rico, spend 
on promotion. Nothing daunted, 
Count McCormack puts in two 

eeks out of every four visiting 
American industrial centres to 
spread his message with the gener- 
ous help of newspapermen—who, 


he is gratified to discover, “ appar-. 


ently loved my father very much” 
—and of radio and TV people. 
Reaction varies. In Pittsburgh, 
following the press conference 
with which he makes his kick-off, 
he had seventeen interviews with 
executives who came to his hotel 
room to talk what he earnestly 
hopes will turn out to be turkey— 
“a fuil day’s work, believe me.” 
In Detroit, on the other hand, he 
had to go calling on industrial 
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brass from the list he is always 
equipped with. 

San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Columbus, Akron and 
Philadelphia are typical of the 
areas where he has held forth with 
charm and business logic for an 
average two weeks each. He is at 
this writing confident that his 
second coverage of Boston’s in- 
dustrial belt will elicit from hard- 
headed New Englanders—lIrish 
and otherwise—the same extensive 
co-operation that he got on his 
initial pitch to heavily Irish San 
Francisco. 

“This is not the kind of thing 
on which you can expect to get 
anywhere with high pressure,” he 
points out. “ I believe in taking my 
time with the American business- 
man. He has a right to think it 
over carefully before making up his 
mind.” 

With this philosophy uppermost 
in his attitude, Count McCormack 
nonetheless puts in an energetic 
selling day during the two weeks 
each month that he spends at 
headquarters on the fifth floor of 
the Chrysler Building in Man- 
hattan. 

Before he ever appears in an in- 
dustrial area Count McCormack 
runs large newspaper ads there and 
finds that, on showing up, he pulls 
maybe §0 per cent. response from 
the estimated local potential. Is 
there any special kind of business 
he prefers to gain entrée to? 
“When I am looking for a busi- 
ness,” he says, “the first thing I 
consider is a product with a high 
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labour content. If in addition I can 
find one with a capacity for using 
native Irish raw materials, so much 
the better.” 

Irish labour has much to recom- 
mend it. In support of LD.A. 
claims for Ireland’s work force, 
British managerial comment in- 
cludes such ungrudging praise as 
“willing to co-operate”, “ good 
and adaptable workers ”, “ intelli- 
gent . . . and amenable to disci- 
pline”, “acquire new skills 
quickly”, “high degree of effi- 
ciency and performance ”. 

The Chicago bubble gum manu- 
facturer, Leaf Brands, Inc., which 
put Leaf, Ltd., into production at 
Kilcock last September and plans 
to expand, reports through its 
Irish-based manager, Sterling B. 
Douglas: “‘ You can expect loyalty, 
serious attention to work, very 
little absenteeism, and real appre- 
ciation of a regular weekly pay 
cheque. And if you want to raise 
production levels, they’ll get right 
behind you.” 

Furthermore, a two per cent. 
Government rebate on _ initially 
cheaper home-grown Irish beet 
sugar helps cut costs on this raw 


material to about half the U.S. 
price. 
On one of his visits home 


(Christmas, Easter and the month 
of August), Count McCormack 
found himself awarding the gold 
medal for top achievement in one 
technical school to a lad in his 
teens who, after a hard day’s work, 
washed up and bicycled fifteen 
miles to classes, applied himself 
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diligently there at shop and lecture 
for several hours, and then 
pedalled fifteen miles back home. 

“ They’re all like that, even the 
girls in their domestic economy 
classes,” said Ireland’s lone I.D.A. 
spokesman in the U.S. “ The gold 
medal winner had just studied 
harder. Don’t let anybody tell you 
the younger generation in Ireland 
has thrown up its hands in despair. 
Not by a long shot. They’re a 
damned fine bunch.” 

Ireland’s principal lacks are (1) 
investment capital, and (2) indus- 
trial know-how. “ But,” Count 
McCormack warns, “I want to 
make it clear that our programme 
of industrial development is in no 
way competitive with industry in 
the United States. We are not try- 
ing to take industries away from 
here. We wish only to offer to 
existing American industries the 
opportunity to expand profitably 
into the lucrative and growing 
European markets.” 

One of the most interesting 
demonstrations of how such oppor- 
tunity shapes up began with a 
telegram to McCormack in 
Wichita, Kansas, telling him to be 
in Lebanon, Indiana, by three the 
next afternoon. He left at 3.30 a.m. 
and via four different airplanes 
made it to the A. O. Reynolds 
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Company, a manufacturer of 
pressed peat-moss flowerpots. With 
Count McCormack’s aid, the com- 
pany has gone into production as 
Jack Pots, Ltd., at Birr, a town of 
about 4,000 in the peat-rich heart 
of Ireland. Its 115,000,000 annual 
production rate will be doubled 
next year. 

“Like any loyal Irishman,” he 
told me towards the end of our 
talk, “I believe in revering the 
heroes who gave us our liberty. 
Their names must never die—but 
neither must what they fought for. 

“On the other hand, we don’t 
want to have to depend on charity, 
either. That is why the I.D.A. is 
firmly rooted in the desire to help 
businessmen make money by way 
of fair deals. It is a practical philo- 
sophy which cuts both ways. We 
frankly figure that the more money 
foreign investors make in Ireland, 
the more will rub off on us. In 
time, we will by working for it 
raise our standard of living to 
where it ought to be, and enable 
our depleted land to confine its 
exports to manufactured goods 
instead of sons and daughters. 

“Tt is beyond question that the 
real history of Ireland lies in her 
future. For myself, I want to help 
make that history, not sit around 
reading somebody else’s.” 


¢¢}Jave you heard that Kathleen is engaged to an X-ray 


specialist ? ” 


“I’m not surprised. No-one else could see anything in 


her.” 


SIGN in a used-car lot : “ Hearse For Sale with a 1953 Body.” 


At present we have only a few medals—merely of 
a commemorative character .. . 


Wanted: an Irish Order of 
Merit 


ANDREW PHELAN 


T a recent Dublin dinner, the 

£4 Taoiseach, Mr. Lemass, com- 
mented on the fact that other 
democratic countries have orders 
and insignia by which they express 
official appreciation of voluntary 
services to the State over and 
above the normal pursuit of duty. 
contrasted this situation with 
position in Ireland. 
I felt strongly,” he went on, 
“when writing letters of thanks to 
people who had given exceptional 
service during the difficult war 
years, that something more endur- 
ing was required. While it is not a 
step that any Government would 
take without general concurrence, 
it seems to me desirable that the 
process of instructing public 
opinion on the need for an arrange- 
ment of this kind might well 
begin.” 

The Taoiseach has raised a 
question of considerable import- 
ance. Almost alone among the 
civilised nations, Ireland has 
achieved nationhood but found 
herself without any national order 


or decoration which the State can 
confer on those whom it wishes to 
honour. Mr. Lemass did not speci- 
fically refer to the honouring of 
citizens of other countries, but 
Ireland’s deficiency in this respect 
is as striking as her inability pro- 
perly to honour her own people. 

When the Italian Government 
decorated five Irishmen in 1956 
for their services in fostering Irish- 
Italian cultural relations, when the 
Argentine honoured an Irish naval 
officer on the occasion of his visit 
to that country for the Admiral 
Brown celebrations, or when 
France conferred on President 
O’Kelly the Grand Cordon of the 
Legion of Honour, there did not 
exist any means of making a cour- 
teous gesture of reciprocation. 

On such occasions we have to 
make civic or academic honours do 
duty for national honours. The 
City of Dublin can make a distin- 
guished person an Honorary Free- 
man, or an honorary degree can 
be conferred by a university—high 
marks of distinction, certainly, but 
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not entirely appropriate. Where 
national recognition is demanded 
it is for the nation itself to possess 
the means of rewarding service 
and merit. 

At present we have only a few 
medals—merely of a commemor- 
ative character—and a provision 
in the Deeds of Bravery Act of 
1947 which enables medals or cer- 
tificates and a financial compensa- 
tion to be rewarded for deeds of 
bravery other than those performed 
by a soldier on active service. 

A distinction must be made be- 
tween national decoiations and 
titles of nobility. It is provided, 
indeed, by Article 40 of the Con- 
stitution, that titles of nobility 
shall not be conferred by the State 
and that no title of nobility or of 
honour may be accepted by any 
citizen save with the prior 
approval of the Government. 

Though nationai orders or 
decorations do not, like titles of 
nobility, necessarily derive from 
the exercise of a royal prerogative, 
the only national order Ireland has 
had, the Order of St. Patrick, was 
in fact created by George III in 
1783. 

Its chapters were held in the 
great hal! of Dublin Castle—which 
was renamed St. Patrick’s Hall. 


The choir of St. Patrick’s Cath- © 


edral became the chapel of the 
Order, but when the Church of 
Ireland was disestablished in 1871 
the impressive religious ceremonies 
of installation were abolished. 
Though the number of knight 
companions was increased to 
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. 1937, and, of course, when 
our earlier Constitution of 
1922 was promulgated, Ireland 
was a member of the Common- 
wealth. 

Throughout the British Com- 
monwealth, the Crown being 
“the fountain cf honour”, the 
conferring of titles is one of 
the prerogatives of the mon- 
archy and, as the Constitution 
of 1922 placed Ireland in the 
same relation to the Crown as 
Canada, it, was not possible, in 
conformity with the terms of 
the Treaty, actually to prohibit 
the conferring of titles and 
therefore encroach on the pre- 
rogative. Today, however, Ire- 
land is a Reoublic and the ques- 
tion of conferring or accepting 
titles of nobility, being his- 
torically an incident of the exer- 
cise of monarchical powers, can- 
not arise for consideration. 
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twenty-two by William IV, the 
Order of St. Patrick was always a 
smal! Order and it was subject to 
the criticism of being imposed 
upon a nation neither independent 
nor free. Upright and distinguished 
men became members of the 
Order, but it must share in Lecky’s 
criticism of Irish titles in his 
History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century that they were 
“ historically connected with mem- 
ories, not of honour, but of 
shame ”. 

It is probably the Legion of 
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Honour, instituted in France by 
Napoleon in 1802, which sets the 
best precedent for the creation of 
orders of merit by Republican 
Governments. It was instituted as 
a general military and civil order 
of merit. The President of the 
Republic is its Grand Master, and, 
though the higher classes of the 
order are limited in number, the 
number of chevaliers or knights is 
not. 

Although some twenty years’ 
naval, military or civil service to 
the State is usually a necessary 
qualification, extraordinary  ser- 
vices in war and peace may 
admit a person to any rank without 


such services. Women—such as 
Madame Curie—have been ad- 
mitted. 


Besides the Legion of Honour, 
France also confers the Palmes 
Académiques, which was founded 
in 1808, Orders of Agricultural, 
Naval and Social Merit, and an 
Order of Public Health and of 
Commercial Merit. 

Even a country which has repu- 
diated its monarchical past as 
thoroughly as the Soviet Union 
valued so highly the Military 
Order of St. George (founded by 
the monarchy in 1769) that its 
colours became those of the Soviet 
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Order of Glory in 1943, and the 
old Order of St. George could still 
be worn with the uniform of the 
Soviet army. 

The United States, though it 
has no orders of chivalry as 
such, established the Congressional 
Medal in 1862 for distinguished 
services to the State and has, of 
course, a wide range of medals 
and crosses awarded for heroism 
in war and peace. When the 
Federal German Government was 
formed one of its first acts was to 
create a national mark of honour 
and Italy, after it became a 
Republic, did the same. 

If an Irish order of merit is 
introduced it must, above all, be 
entirely free from any suggestion 
that, e.g., the financial needs of a 
political party could influence its 
award. Political service to the 
State, as much as distinction in 
literature or art, surely deserves 
recognition, but two essential 
safeguards would seem to be that 
the award of honours should be 
upon the advice of an entirely in- 
dependent and non-political body 
and that anyone proposing to 
secure honours for payment of 
money or Offering to subscribe 
money in order to obtain them 
should be liable to a legal penalty. 
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PEOPLE who grumble about income tax are divided into 


classes—men and women. 


Why does a milking-stool have only three legs ? 
Because the cow has the udder. 


“ The host is riding from Knocknarea . . . 
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The Glamour of the 
YEATS COUNTRY 


MONK GIBBON 


LIGO today affirms “the Yeats 
Country ” in much the same 
way that Ayrshire has long been 
affirming “the Burns Country.” 
The poet was not born there, but 
the most impressionable years of 
his youth were spent there and it 
was his express wish that his bones 
should be laid there. 

He met his Muse among the 
green fields, the wooded slopes and 
the heather-covered mountains of 
Sligo, and if, in later years, he sent 
her sailing to Byzantium, where 


she seemed quite at home, he 
brought her back in the end, and, 
in a poem written a few months 
before his death, set down his 
own epitaph :— 
Under bare Ben Bulben’s head 
In Drumcliff churchyard Yeats 
is laid. 
An ancestor was rector there 
Long years ago, a church stands 
near, 
By the road an ancient cross. 
No marble, no conventional 
phrase; 
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On limestone quarried near the 

spot 

By his command these words are 

cut : 

Cast a cold eye 

On life, on death. 

Horseman, pass by! 
It has all been done, and the un- 
forgettable, right-angled precipice 
of Ben Bulben, the Table Moun- 
tain of Ireland, looks down on the 
poet’s grave, in the rather bleak 
country churchyard where rooks 
quarrel noisily in trees stunted by 
the winds which drive in from the 
Atlantic. Yeats’s bones have been 
brought back from Roquebrune in 
the south of France, where they lay 
during the war, and they rest now 
a few hundred yards away from the 
three-storeyed rectory in which his 
great-grandfather, “ Parson Yeats,” 
scholar and sportsman, who “ kept 
two racehorses in his stable be- 
cause he liked the look of them,” 
once lived. 

The serious Yeats student could 
spend weeks around Sligo town, 
pursuing his hero into the past. 
It is still just possible for the dis- 
cerning to get glimpses of that 
semi-feudal Ireland—the Ireland of 
the Protestant ascendancy, an 
ascendancy that periodically threw 
up some fierce patriot like Parnell 
or Constance Markievicz—before 
it vanishes into complete limbo. 

Now or never is the moment 
for some earnest research student 
to indentify definitively, with the 
aid of some ancient inhabitant, the 
buildings in which the different 
members of the Yeats, Pollexfen 
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and Middleton families lived. In 
Sligo town itself, at Rosses Point 
five miles away, at Ballysodare 
where the Middletons lived and 
where the withy beds — almost 
every cottage had one, the rods 
being needed to hold down the 
thatch—which inspired Down by 
the Sally Gardens, have left a 
sadly-thinned posterity, there is 
still opportunity to go in search of 
the youthful poet and perhaps 
make a valuable contribution to the 
record. 

The general tourist will ask less. 
He will find that Sligo has not 
forgotten her poet. There may 
even be a Yeats room in his hotel. 
Down at Rosses Point one of the 
directors of the hotel has been 
collecting Yeats items for years. 

Sligo itself, thanks to the driv- 
ing energy of its lady-librarian, 
has a small Yeats museum into 
which have been gathered a num- 
ber of rare items, connected with 
“W.B.” ; his brother “ Jack,” the 
painter ; and his sisters Lily and 
“Lolly.” Sligo borough council 
are in possession of a fine canvas, 
given them by the artist. 

His Sligo affiliations were even 
closer than W.B.’s, for he spent his 
whole childhood there with his 
grandparents. I talked recently 
with an old lady of ninety who 
remembered Jack well, wearing a 
sailor hat with ribbons to it, and 
with the Pollexfen nautical lurch 
which he kept to the end of his 
days. 

Sligo is dominated on one 
side — though at a distance — by 
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Ben Bulben, and on the other by 
Knocknarea, on the top of which 
can be seen the immense cairn 
raised to Queen Maeve. 

The host is riding from Knock- 

narea 

And over the grave of Clooth- 

na-Bare, 

Caoilte tossing his burning hair 

And Niamh calling Away, come 

away. 

In his earlier poetry Yeats makes 
continual use of Sligo place-names. 
You can drive round Glencar Lake, 
which lies about nine miles from 
Sligo, admiring the wooded slopes 
on one side and the steep slopes 
on the other, and thinking of the 
Stolen Child who came from 

Where the wandering water 

gushes 

From the hills above Glen-Car 

In pools among the rushes 

That scarce could bathe a star. 
There are two waterfalls at the 
back of Glencar ; the better known 
is not far above the road, the other 
high up on the cliff so that a great 
plume of drifting white spray is 
visible across the lake, as the water, 
about to fall, is blown back from 
the cliff top by some mounting 
current of air. 

Across the bay from Rosses 


Point stands Lissadell House, 
amidst its woods, with its memo- 
rics of the Gore-Booth family, 
and the two sisters, Eva the poet- 
ess and Constance [Markievicz] the 
patriot. Yeats has written their 
requiem, and has said lovely things 
about them in various poems. 

The beautiful and the innocent 
have no enemy but time. But of 
all pilgrimages the one around 
Lough Gill is likely to be the most 
popular. It is a thirty-mile drive 
and Yeats as a youth once set out 
to walk it at six o’clock in the even- 
ing but wearied by the time he 
had come near the little island on 
which he proposed one day to 
build a hut. 

It is a little of a shock to see, 
nowadays, neat roadsigns pointing 
the way to the lake isle of Innis- 
free, which has hardly room even 
for nine bean rows on it ; but with- 
out them the little island, floating 
on the surface of the lake and 
covered with dense undergrowth, 
would not be easy to find. It, 
Dooney Rock, with its magnificent 
view, Dromuhair at the head of 
the lake and many other places 
mentioned in the poems, all await 
the explorer of “the Yeats 
Country ”! 


(CHEERFULNESS does not consist in a fitful, gushing and 

boisterous mirth which soon evaporates, but a steady 
stream of the milk of human kindness flowing from a serene 
heart at peace with God and man. 


CARDINAL GIBBONS 


Horse Deacer: “Is this horse a good jumper ? Why, 
man, his jockey has to wear an oxygen mask.” 


They don’t ask “ Will you?” in Donegal 


they give 


I was Overwhelmed with 


Hospitality 


MARGARET REARDON 


| WAS riding in one of those little 
trains out of Dublin, on my way 
to Donegal. It was raining, but I 
knew that the compartment would 
be cosy enough if I were to have 
a friendly Irishman or two as 
travelling companions. 

In England, one finds an imper- 
sonal kindness. The Englishman 
seated facing you will take down 
your luggage on arrival at a 
station, and open or close the 
window as it pleases you. But then 
he is apt to bury himself in his 
newspaper, or stare through the 
window at the rain. For a stranger 
like myself to speak to him would 
be as great a breach of manners as 
changing the subject on Royalty. 

An Irishman, on the other hand, 
with his love of talk and com- 
munication will speak to you at the 
drop of a hat. 

A young Irishman entered my 
compartment. He looked at me, 
observed that I was a stranger, and 
guessed seemingly from the look 
of me that my ancestors came from 
“wild, dark Donegal”. He then 
proceeded to make me feel com- 


pletely at home as if the train com- 
partment were his own fireside. 

I noticed that my travelling 
companion wore a gold circle on 
the lapel of his coat, a symbol 
called a Fainne. This signified that 
he could speak the Irish language. 
He was a teacher—the calling of 
the young relative who was to meet 
me in Donegal. This schoolmaster 
sitting opposite me had been edu- 
cated in Dublin, but had taught in 
remote Connacht, where in places 
the Irish language is spoken in all 
its purity. With some pride he 
spoke of Dublin. 

“There’s not a finer city than 
Dublin,” he said, “ but a stranger 
like yourself may like better the 
country. It’s there that you find 
the greatest hospitality. For in- 
stance, should you be walking or 
cycling on a road and at a farm 
house you ask for a drink of watei, 
the woman of the house wiil say: 
‘Would you not rather have a 
glass of sweet milk?’ ” 

He was right. That summer I 
learned about the great hospitality 
and generosity of the Irish. There 


Are You a Hamlet? 
To put off a decision while gathering or awaiting pertinent 
information is not procrastination. But be sure that what 
is awaited is pertinent and necessary. 

All great leaders have deliberated with caution, but 
acted with decision and promptness. By debating every 
problem, awaiting the divine spark that will shine upon 
the right decision, we show ourselves to be timid and dis- 
trustful of our own judgments. 

The Hamlets among us must learn that it is better to 
make a wrong decision than none at all. At least an e:ror 
teaches a lesson that need never be repeated. To stand 
indecisively midway between our duty and our task is 
calamitous. The Royal Bank of Canada Monthly Letter 
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is no one more scorned in Ireland 
than the penny-pincher, especially 
when he masquerades behind the 


virtue of “thrift”. They will say . 


of such a person that “ he wouldn’t 
give you the light of day ”. 

“Is he clever?” they will ask 
about a man. “Clever” has a 
different connotation in Ireland, 
and means open-handed and gen- 
erous. 

At a little station in the hills of 
Donegal I said good-bye to the 
friendly young man. My school- 
master cousin was on hand with a 
brand-new Ford to welcome me 
and drive me to his parents’ home. 

My coming had been heralded. 
While we were still some distance 
from the town, neighbours came 
from the country lanes to stand 
along the roadside to wave a greet- 
ing to the American cousin. The 
Irish have a friendly curiosity 
about Americans, and a warm lik- 
ing for us. 

As we were about to enter the 
town the sun came out, and shone 
on a little white cottage with 


fuschia plants in pots at the win- 
dows, Outside the door were two 
old women that were to greet me 
in a special way. The smaller of 
the two was standing very erect 
holding a silk American flag. (I 
learned later that this was a prized 
possession that had been kept for 
many years in a small trunk that 
held a few treasures.) 

As we slowly passed and waved, 
the little one held aloft the flag. 
The other sister, who was tall and 
gaunt, bowed very sedately, and 
spoke those lovely words: “ Wel- 
come home.” I felt as if I was an 
ambassador from America. No one 
could have received a warmer wel- 
come. 

A few days later I was invited 
to visit the old ladies for tea— 
“To drink off ‘ Erin’.” Erin was 
a beautiful old linen table cloth 
that had been stowed away in the 
trunk with the silk American flag. 
It was yellow and deeply creased 
but had a beautiful design. In each 
corner there was a famous castle— 
including Blarney, of course—a 
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border of harps, and the whole 
was sprinkled with shamrocks. 

Hospitality awaited me in many 
houses that I visited that summer. 
I haven’t crossed the threshold 
before the kettle was on. If the 
woman of the house did not offer 
me refreshment immediately be- 
cause of the excitement of greeting, 
she was apt to say: 

“ Here I’m not offering you any- 
thing to eat as if you didn’t have 
a mouth on you.” She bustles away 
and comes back and pours you a 
cup of strong black tea. 

“That will take the 
your bones,” she says. 

“And from the spirit, too,” I 
say to myself, warmed by the 
kindness and friendliness. 


chill off 


In one place where the mother 
was not so well, the young 
daughter was doing the work of 


the house. 

“Will you have a cup of tea?” 
she asked me. 

“‘ Away with you, girl,” said the 
mother. “ Did you never hear that 
‘will you’ isa bad fellow?” Then 
in a gentler tone she said, “ Give 
always, dear—don’t ask. That’s a 
poor way to make anyone feel wel- 
come.” 


IRISH 


DIGEST 


Modern times have come to Ire- 
land, but the spirit of hospitality 
still prevails. It is an ancient virtue 
handed down through the cen- 
turies. The tribulations, even the 
agonies, suffered by this small 
country have nurtured that com- 
passion and love the Irish have for 
their fellowmen. 

The Church has set a noble 
example of love and charity. As 
early as the 8th century Ireland 
had hostels for pious people who 
journeyed to holy places. The 
monasteries took care of all those 
unfortunate souls unwanted by the 
world—the poor, the homeless, the 
ill and the dying. The monks 
received them gladly in God’s 
name, remembering the words of 
Our Lord: “I was a stranger and 
you took me in.” 

Something of this love still 
dwells in every Irish household. 
Hospitality is' as unchanging as the 
hills that have stood through times 
of peace and of sorrow—the dark 
hills of Ireland that are sometimes 
crowned by the sun, and some- 
times hidden in the mist. And in 
all times and in all seasons the 
Irish still say to the stranger: “A 
hundred thousand welcomes. 


” 


ha 
‘THE elevator was crowded. In the rear of it was a tot of four 


with his father. A kindly old lady 


said to the parent, 


“ Aren’t you afraid your little son will be crushed in this 


jam?” 


“ Not at all,” was the answer. “ He bites.” 


To avoid trouble and ensure personal safety, breathe 
through your nose. It keeps the mouth shut. 


Farming, tourism, industrial development, 
internal transport are among the obvious 
fields for co-operation 


The North is Throwing Away 


Economic 


Advantages 


ANDREW BOYD 


S iges idea of economic co-opera- 
tion in Ireland which Mr. 
Sean Lemass has been suggesting 
for the past four or five years is not 
new. It was provided for in the 
1920 Government of Ireland Act. 
The Irish trade unions have in- 
cluded it in their economic policy 
documents for several years. 
Some influential Unionist busi- 
ness men—if not the Unionist 
politicians—see it as a sensible 
plan. And, indeed, the two Gov- 
ernments have been co-operating 
in the Foyle Fisheries Commission 
and on the Erne hydro-electric 
scheme for the past ten years. 
These are some of the reasons 
why Lord Brookeborough’s rejec- 
tion of Mr. Lemass’s plan for 
an all-Ireland common market 
deserves close examination. Lord 
Brookeborough’s hostile reaction 
to Mr. Lemass’s offer only proves 
that the Unionist Party is happy to 
throw away possible economic 
advantages for the people of 
Northern Ireland before it will 


Condensed from 


give up one little bit of its rigid 
ideology. 

Mr. Lemass, it is true, does not 
conceal the fact that his common 
market is intended to take Ireland 
a step along the road to ultimate 
unity. That is what the Unionists 
—this generation of Unionists any- 
how—are so afraid of. Yet earlier 
Unionists like Lord Craigavon 
could say that Ireland was too 
small a country to remain divided 
for ever and be supported in this 
outlook by British Tory statesmen 
like Winston Churchill and by his 
late Majesty King George V. 

But Irish unity somewhere 
along the distant road of economic 
co-operation does not mean that 
the abolition of the present 
cross-Border tariffs would, over- 
night, end the Stormont Gov- 
ernment. The ending of the 
customs barrier would certainly 
not mean the end of Partition. It 
is ridiculous to say that it would. 

Yet the Unionist politicians talk 
as if this is what is about to 
Hibernia (Dublin) 
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happen. Some Northern business 
men, though perhaps Unionist by 
political convicuion, have a differ- 
ent view. They can distinguish be- 
tween the abolition of the customs 
barrier and the abolition of Par- 
tition; but the Unionist leaders 
cannot—more likely will not—see 
it this way. 

The Unionist leaders have made 
it clear re they will concede 
:othing to the South, though the 
many- contradictory—rea- 
sons they have given for rejecting 


Ar. Lemass’s offers reveal that they 


—Orten 


have something of an uneasy con- 
science about their attitudes. They 
are not quite sure that they are 
doing the n ght thing. 


Influential Unionists—Mr. Top- 
ping, for example, and Mr. 
Faulkner—at first said that an 


ambitious plan for economic co- 
operation in Ireland would not 
work because Ireland could not be 
an economic unit. They believed 
that the interests of the North were 
best served by staying in the 
United Kingdom. 

But when it was shown that the 
economic problems of both parts 
of Ireland were largely similar, 
and might therefore be more suc- 
cessfully tackled by both Govern- 
ments together, and that the 
North’s economic links with 
Britain were worth little when 
British monetary manipulation and 
control held back industrial 
growth in the Six Counties, the 
Unionists created for themselves 
other ‘defence mechanisms ” 
against Mr. Lemass. 


IRISH 


DIGEST 


They fell back on a system of 
defence in depth and demanded, 
for one thing, ‘that a condition for 
their economic co-operation would 
be formal recognition of the Stor- 
mont Government by Dublin and 
an end to all anti-Partition 
speeches and propaganda. 

When it was pointed out that 
by offering to enter into economic 
agreements with the Stormont 
Government the Republic was, in 
fact, recognising Northern Ireland, 
Lord Brookeborot igh said that he 
had no power to make trade agree- 
ments with Mr. Lemass because 
the external trade of the United 
Kinzdom (including Northern Ire- 
land) was controlled by Westmin- 
ster and 1 he would not like 
to interfere. He knew, of course, 
that Stormont’s representatives, 
particularly the We tminster 
Unionist M.P.s, had already inter- 
fered behind the scenes in the 
trade talks that led up to this year’s 
Anglo-Irish Trade Agreement. 

Eventually, Lord Brookeborough 


n this 


came round to admitting that it 
would be “ politically dangerous ’ 
for the Northern Ireland Govern- 


ment to accept Mr. Lemass’s offer. 
The Stormont Government had no 
intention of co-operating any more 
than they have been doing on the 
Erne and Foyle schemes. 

While the Unionists reject Mr. 
Lemass’s offer to abolish tariffs, 
they continue their complaints 
about Northern manufacturers 
suffering from the duties imposed 
by the South. This inconsistency 
can only mean that if they do not 
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THE NORTH IS THROWING 


wani ali Ireland to be a common 
market, they want—and this is 
obviously what they were working 
for in the recent trade talks—pro- 
tective tariffs imposed on goods 
coming from the South to the 
North. Instead of expanding in- 
ternal Irish trade they want to cut 
it down, which is obviously a 
stupid policy. 

There is no doubt that Northern 
manufacturers, including  cross- 
Channel firms operating in the Six 
Counties, whose heads are prob- 
ably not interested either way in 
Partition, have a genuine grievance 
against the Republic’s tariffs. 
These tariffs confine them, more 


or less, to the comparatively small 
area of the Six Counties. They 
wot uld « certainly r: elcome an oppor- 
tunity to sell freely in an all- 


Ireland tun 

This is where the political 
ideology of the Unionist Party 
conflicts with the economic inter- 
ests of Northern business and in- 
dustry. The possibility that this 
conflict could in the long run be 
more “ politically dangerous” to 
the Unionist Party than co-opera- 


r 
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tion with Mr. Lemass is something 
that the present Unionist leaders 
are not reckoning on. 

The abolition of tariffs in Ire- 
land would not only free the 
internal market for Northern 
manufacturers and business houses, 
it would also open the way to 
other kinds of co-operation, 
because, contrary to what the 
Unionists believe, Northern Ire- 
land has economically much in 
common with the South. 

Farming, tourism, industrial 
development, internal transport are 
all obvious fields for economic co- 
operation. So are the fishing in- 
dustry, shipping to Britain and 
overseas, foreign trade, the  devel- 
opment of natural resources, agri- 
cultural research and marketing. 

By rejecting Mr. Lemass’s offer 
of economic co-operation the 
Unionists may be comforting 
themselves politically, but they are 
doing immeasurable harm to the 
economy of their own Six Coun- 
ties. They are also maintaining 
social-psychological barriers of a 
kind that the rest of the civilised 
world is trying to demolish. 


‘Tse wedding presents were on view. Displayed in a pro- 
minent position was a cheque for £1,000, the gift of the 


bride’s father. 


“ Maureen, who is that fellow laughing at your father’s 
cheque ?” exclaimed the bridegroom, feeling annoyed. 
‘ Oh, him—that’s his bank manager,” said the bride. 


THE old-fashioned parent believes 


that stern discipline 


means exactly where tt is applied. 


They manufacture one-third of the 
cigarettes smoked in this country 
And markets abroad are beckoning. 


THE RISE OF 
THE HOUSE 
OF CARROLL 


'‘ARROLL’S Sweet Afton are 

A one of the biggest sellers of 
all brands of cigarettes on the 
Irish market. Their sales-graph 
has been climbing like a funicular 
railway during the last few years. 

They have met, head-on, the 
powerful competition of the long- 
popular brands manufactured in 
Ireland by the associate-companies 
of the international tobacco giants, 
and they have been steadily push- 
ing ahead; they have been widen- 
ing their share in a tobacco market 
which for a while was actually 
deciining. That is to say, Carrolls 
have not been carried along on 
the crest of a wave of increasing 
public demand for cigarettes. 
They have forced their way for- 
ward, to some exteut, against the 
tide. 

There has been great activity 
by the world’s cigarette-manufac- 
turers competing for the public’s 
increasing favour for filter-tipped 
smoking. But here again, in the 
all-out brand-battle between the 
rivals of “sweeter,  still-more- 
satisfying ” types of tipped cigar- 
ettes, Carrolls No. 1 has emerged 
with flying colours. It has been 


” 


ever 


the undisputed market leader 
since the day it was launched, and 
now accounts for more than half 
the home sales of filter-tips. 
Carrolis of Dundalk have been 
in the tobacco business a long 


time. The present managing 
director, Donal Carroll, is the 
great-grandson of Patrick James 
Carroll, who founded the firm in 
1824. They were originally ships’ 
chandlers, for Dundalk was then 
a busy port; but their sideline in 
prepared tobacco—in coils, twists 
and blacks—rapidly gained them 
a mame and an expanding busi- 
ness, which inevitably became 
their main concern. 

The past certainly held many 
troubles; the mere fact of the sur- 
vival of this relatively tiny Irish 
family firm through the cut-throat 
days of the building of the great 
tobacco empires, when the smaller 
firms were going to the wall by 
the score, and were being de- 
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THE RISE 


voured by the giants, is surprising 
in itself. Perhaps what saved 
Carrolls was their comparative 
insignificance, coupled with the 
far from insignificant personality, 
rock-like resolution and courage 
of the man then heading the firm, 
James Carroll, chairman for more 
than forty-five years. At all events, 
Carrolls remained independent 
and unswallowed. 

But another of their most recent 
troubles was the fact that soon 
after World War II they were 
unable to get tobacco of the high 
standard they required. It must 
have been a painful time for men 
who prided themselves on a long 
tradition of quality-tobacco 
specialisation. Their products were 
not as good as they wished them 
to be: hence the once-familiar 
reply of tobacconists to their cus- 
tomers, “ Sorry, we’ve no cigar- 
ettes—only Aftons.” Their popu- 
larity and prestige inevitably sank, 
yet there was nothing they could 
do about it, except “soldier on” 
and wait for better days. 

Did this affect the younger gen- 
eration of Carrolls? Very possibly, 
because the founders’  great- 
grandson, now in _ operational 
command, appears to have devel- 
oped a single-minded absorption 
for optimum quality in his firm’s 
products. 

When the tobacco situation im- 
proved, and Carrolls were once 
again able to buy their own 
specially-selected Virginia leaf, 
preserved to their own standards 
of perfection, the battle, far from 
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being over, was started again in 
earnest. The entire processing 
system of the factory was over- 
hauled. Visits were made to plants 
abroad; experts were called in; 
every angle of every activity was 
studied in order to find ways of 
doing the job better, doing it 
cheaper, doing it quicker—but 
always with the paramount aim of 
producing the very best possible 
quality. New machinery was intro- 
duced in a continuous movement, 
lasting over several years, but 
working to a master plan which 
now has had the result of making 
Carrolls cigarette factory one of 
the most up to date in Europe. 

Indeed, Donal Carroll can claim 
that their plant’s system of quality 
control is one that is envied by 
far bigger firms. The leaf is tested, 
checked and tested again at every 
step, with automatic controls that 
reduce spoil and wastage to a 
minimum. At the factory’s current 
intake of tobacco—duty paid 
amounting to some {7,000,000 
per year—the wasting, through 
any means, of one-thousandth part 
of the leaf would register as a cash 
loss of £7,000. 

This insistence on quality is 
paying off. The days of “Sorry, 
no cigarettes—only Aftons” are 
vanished completely in the blue- 
persian smoke from the innumer- 
able Carrolls cigarettes that are 
enjoyed daily in Ireland. In terms 
of total sales (home and abroad) 
Carrolls have achieved a three- 
fold increase since 1950. At least 
a third of the cigarettes smoked 
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in Ireland are their products. 
What about exports? Carrolls 
do have a moderate export trade. 
Some years ago they succeeded in 
selling Dundalk cigarettes by the 
nillion in such far-away spots as 
Hong-Kong and Singapore. But 
these markets were mere passing 
clouds: tariffs, quotas, licences 
and sundry other difficulties arose, 
the trade declined. 

To what extent this was in- 
fluenced by the firm’s decision to 
concentrate on increasing home 
sales is their own secret. But this 
objective has now been reached. 
Carrolls share of the Irish market 
is at least as great as that enjoyed 
in Britain by Britain’s most 
popular cigarette. Isn’t it time 
now for Carrolls to break out in 
a big way on an export drive? 

“It is—very nearly,” says man- 
aging director Donal Carroll. 
“We intend to move into exports 
on a serious scale in the near 
future. But when we do move, 
we mean to have a thoroughly 
worked-out campaign to put into 
action. 

“We are not going at it on a 
hit-or-miss basis. We have been 
investigating a number of promis- 


[DISLIKE of being called by 
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ing markets, but of course you'll 
understand my reasons for not 
wishing to publish our findings 
and decisions. In this very com- 
petitive business one needs to be 
prepared for several jumps ahead 
—and one just doesn’t talk about 
them.” 

He admits, however, that one 
of the hold-ups is the fact that 


he wants really good package- 
designs for specific overseas 
markets. The merchandising of 


their export products, he insists, 
must be streamlined from start to 


finish. When he is satisfied that 
everything is right, Carrolls 
Exports will go into action. 

Such perfectionism has its 
drawbacks as well as its advan- 
tages; a family firm, such as 
Carrolls, likewise so. But when 


the young men of the fourth gene- 
ration’s regime—four of the 
principal executives of the firm 
are still under forty—are so intent 
on their job and their firm’s 
future, perhaps the advantages 
will hold sway. Certainly if nico- 
tine has any inheritable qualities, 
the effects on the House of 
Carroll of Dundalk are distinctly 
stimulating. 


one’s surname alone 1s prob- 


ably a social and occupational, rather than a regional, 


pecultarity. 


It seems to be one of the very few antipathies which some 
of the artistic have long shared with the petty bourgeoisie: 
“ My friends call me Oscar; others call me Mr. Wilde.” 

S. F. Downtnc in the Sunday Times 


AS the beaver said to the tree, “It’s been nice gnawing 


” 


you. 


PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


The VERSATILITY 
of MICHEAL 
MacLIAMMOIR 


WORKING WITHOUT REFERENCE 

books, I could list twenty or 
thirty great Micheal MacLiammoir 
performances from memory alone 
—and I use the word “great” 
with deliberation. I never saw John 


Barrymore’s Hamiet, but of all 
those I have seen none _ has 
approached MacLiammoir’s. The 
same goes for his Romeo and his 
Antony. 

The impressions come back 


memorably from all sorts of plays, 
good, bad, and mediocre: his 
Emmet—Speaker in The Old Lady; 
his Danny in Night Must Fall; 
Rafferty, the poet, in a translation 
from Douglas Hyde; ceriain im- 
personations and pantomime dames 
in which he out-O’Dea’d the great 
Jimmy; the old man in Tolka Row; 
the houseboy who metamorphosed 
into a Celtic god in Where Stars 
Walk. 

“ MacLiammoir’s 
self,” 


always him- 
the groundlings say. The same 
groundlings gawked at a spine- 
chilling Heathcliffe in Wuthering 
Heights for a whole act before the 
lights went up, and they identified 
the ogre as MacLiammoir from 
their programmes. 


“He’s too Irish for London,” 
some of the envious say. London 
didn’t think so when MacLiam- 
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moir’s 


Brack brought 
many people to the Lyric, Ham- 


nearly as 


mersmith, as Peggy Ashcroft’s 
Hedda (perhaps the most striking 
point about this performance was 
that every “pro” in London was 
talking about it in 1954, most of 
them in terms of raves). 

Then there are all the settings, 
and, of course, the books, great 
successes in two languages, and the 
conversation, fascinating in half a 
dozen languages—and the imper- 
sonations of friends and acquaint- 


ances, often malicious but never 
vicious, and always uproariously 
funny. 


On the side, he keeps an encyclo- 
pedic journal, which he writes in 
Irish; he’s a superb cook, and he 
conducts an international corres- 
pondence as voluminous—and at 
least as emntertaining—as Horace 
Walpole’s. 

SEAMUS KELLY in Development 


Chaplain in the Congo 

T#® VerY Rev. Cyrm CREAN, 
who accompanied the 32nd 

Battalion to the Congo as Senior 
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Chaplain, will be no newcomer 
to Africa or to overseas ser- 
vice conditions. A Dubliner who 
was at school at Belvedere, went 
from there to University College, 
Dublin, and was ordained at Clon- 
liffe College, Father Crean had a 
couple of curacies in Dublin before 
transferring to the military arm. 

He served as a chaplain with the 
British Army through most of the 
second World War, and for most 
of that time he was attached to the 
Eighth Army. He is_ generally 
believed to have been decorated 
while with the “ Desert Rats ”, but 
it would take an army of wild 
horses to drag an admission of the 
fact from Father Crean. He has 
been Head Chaplain of the Irish 
Defence Forces since 1954; is very 
well liked by al] ranks, and takes 
a particular interest in the welfare, 
both social and athletic, of young 
soidiers. Outside duty hours he is a 
keen horseman. 

Although chaplains do not hold 
commissions, as such, in the 
Defence Forces, Father Crean, as 
Mirector of the Chaplaincy Service, 
wears a gold-braided Army cap, 
and is entitled to the courtesies 
accorded to a colonel. 

QuIDNUNC in the Irish 


World’s Richest Man 
‘THERE WAS A HARD-UP, HARD- 

drinking Irishman named Getty 
who went to America to make his 
fortune. Today the name of Getty 
is associated with the biggest of all 
fortunes, for J. Paul Getty is the 
richest man in the world. 

This astonishing billionaire, a 
man who bought his first oil shares 


either 


Times 
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when he was fourteen, is intensely 
proud of his Irish ancestors. He 
has spent a small fortune tracing 
them back to before the French 
revolution—when the Derry village 
of Cullavmor was renamed Gettys- 
town in their honour—and can 
talk about their exploits in detail. 

In Ralph Hewins’ biography of 
Getty the author says of him that 
his Irish lineage is “supported not 
only by his characteristically Irish 
red hair but by the imponderables 
of his temperament. He is as un- 
forgetting, rebellious and pugnaci- 
opinionated, impulsive and 
mercurial, migratory, sentimental, 
artistic, and sports-loving as any of 
his race.” 


ous, 


He also has the dry, biting 
humour of some Irishmen. When 
asked how much money he had, his 
answer was: “I don’t know. Any- 


body who does know how much 
money he has hasn’t got very 


much.” In fact, it is virtually im- 
possible to count his fortune. Even 


if fifty accountants with adding 
machines set to work on it they 
would not produce the _ right 
answer. His wealth increases at 


such a speed that the figure would 
alter appreciably during the months 
they spent on their counting. 
Yet that first Getty who emi- 
grated to America from the village 
of Gettystown did nothing to lay 
the foundations of this fortune. He 
was John Getty, a soldier of fer- 
tune who fought in the French 
Revolution. In America he became 
an innkeeper and died suddenly 
and tragically. One winter night he 
fell from his horse, drunk, and 
froze to death. That was J. Paul 


ul 
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Gettv’s great-great-grandfather and 
the circumstances under which he 
died have contributed their share 
towards the making of the multi- 
millionaire. J. Paul Getty is 
abstemious, 

RONALD MAXWELL in the Sunday 

Dispatch 


Least Pretentious Poet 
PATRICK KAVANAGH IS A POET OF 

considerable, though umeven, 
distinction. Come Dance with 
Kitty Stobling has what Auden’s 
latest so badly lacks: that con- 
centration which transforms outer 
and inner worlds into a single, 
compelling and fresh poetic 
whole :-—- 

In stubble fields the ghosts of 

corn are 

The important spirits the imagin- 

ation heeds. 

Nothing dies; there are no empty 

Spaces in the _ cleanest-reaped 

fields. 

This is not just an original percep- 
tion; it develops and deepens under 
the pressure of imaginative think- 
ing. It also has all the character- 
istics of Kavanagh’s best work: a 
pausing, almost clumsy movement 
which preserves him from blarney 
and echoes what Eliot called “the 
stops and steps of the mind”; a 
depth and subtlety in all things to 
do with the country, which makes 
him a kind of Irish and latter-day 
Edward Thomas; a way of under- 
stating when he has most to 
state. 

Not all the poems are as good 
as this. The quality of his work is 
indirectly proportional to its length; 
he spoils his looser Byronic efforts 


OLDEST TWINS IN IRELAND? 
CLAIM that my _ mother, 
Mrs. Bridget Waldron (née 
Cooney), of Cloonfaughna, 
Glinsk, Ballymoe, County Gal- 
way, and Mrs. Teresa Duignan 
(née Cooney), of Ballyglass, 
Ballymacurly, County Roscom- 
mon, are the oldest twins in 
this country. 
They will be 91 years old on 
September 17. 
James Waldron in the 
“Sunday Independent ” 
TO @® 
by hearty, mud-in-your-eye postur- 
ing. But in his shorter pieces, par- 
ticularly his sonnets, he seems to 
me the most controlled, original 
and least pretentious Irish poet 
since Yeats. 
A. ALVAREZ in The Observer 
(London) 


Ultrasonic Tag 

SALMON WITH TINY RADIO TRANS- 
mitters attached to their fins 

will be traced from their spawning 

beds in Irish rivers to their feeding 

grounds in the Atlantic, 

This is the latest of a flood of 
ingenious inventions by forty-year- 
old Paddy Sharkey which have 
brought orders for equipment from 
all over the world to his home in 
Killybegs, County Donegal. 

Scientists have been puzzled for 
years by the movements of salmon 
which spawn in fresh-water rivers 
but return to the sea. Now Paddy 
has devised an ultrasonic trans- 
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mitter which will go into a six- 
inch capsule of spun aluminium. 

The capsule will be attached to 
the dorsal fins of chosen salmon 
and will send out signals which w.ll 
be picked up by radio stations on 
shore or in ships. And the move- 
ments of the fish will be traced in 
that way. 

Among other things Paddy has 
developed an_ electronic fish 
counter—to count the fish that go 
up a river and also the 


number 
that change their minds and come 
back down again. 

Empire News 


Studied Under Madame 

Curie 
PRIEST, SCIENTIST AND LECTURER 

out of the ordinary. Not often 
does one meet such a man, but I 
had this pleasure recently when I 
listened to Rev. Dr. P. J. Mac- 
Laughlin speaking on the subject 
of Irish Television. 

Dr. MacLaughlin is indeed quite 
a personality. Now Parish Priest of 
Carrigart, County Donegal, he was 
formerly Vice-President and Pro- 
fessor of Physics at Maynooth Uni- 
versity. Ordained at Maynooth in 
1923 he later spent some years in 
the University of Paris and in the 
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Irish College in the French capital. 


During his time in Paris he 
worked under Madam Curie, who 
won fame in the world of science 


for her co-operation with her hus- 
band in the discovery of radium. 
Dr. MacLaughlin was Curator of 
the Museum of Science while at 
Maynooth College and, in fact, was 
primarily concerned in founding it. 

It is the only cne of its kind in 
Ireland and contains equipment 
that was used by Irish pioneers in 
the field of science, particularly 
Rev. Dr. Nicholas Callan, the in- 
ventor of the induction coil. 

Dr. MacLaughlin has written a 
number of books, the best known 
being The Church and 


Modern 


Science and Modern Science and 
God. 
A member of the Irish TV 


Commission, Dr. MacLaughlin has 
very definite views on the type of 
man needed as the Executive Direc- 
tor of Irish TV. “He must be a 
man of great vision, character and 
ideas,” he said. “He must also 
have a great deal of freedom from 
bias of one kind or another and 
from political entanglements. The 
man appointed to this post can 
make or break Irish TV from the 
beginning.” 


STEPHEN in Cork Examiner 


OF all the moral luxuries known to man, there is none to 
surpass that which can be got from winding an alarm 
clock and setting it for an hour when not even a housemaid 


or a milkman will be stirring. 


RosBERT LYND 


MY wife and I stayed at a very hospitable hotel in County 
Antrim recently. ... They welcomed us with open palms. 


M. W. 


moreno em a 


In Ballycastle-O you'll 
find 


ALL THE FUN 
OF OUL’ 
LAMMAS FAIR 
W. J. ROSS 
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© the Oul’ Lammas Fair at 

Bailycastle, County Antrim, on 
the third Tuesday in August, come 
farmers and their wives, cattle 
dealers, tourists, tricksters, beggars, 
musicians and a motley collection 
of street salesmen. Every thorough- 
fare in the town is packed with 
sightseers and the fun is fast and 
furious throughout the day. 

From early morning on the day 
of the fair all roads leading to 
Ballycastle are filled with donkey 
carts, pony traps, gigs, spring vans, 
cars, buses and bicycles. 

From the Glens of Antrim come 
the sheep farmers and their ser- 
vants. From the pasture lands of 
County Derry come the cattle men. 
From all arts and parts they come 
to Ballycastle to taste the joys of 
one of the few real old fairs still 
in existence in these islands. 


In the Diamond—the centre of 
the fair——stalls by the score are set 
up to sell fruit, yellowman, dulse, 
old clothes, crockery, tin cans, 
and a thousand-and-one articles. 
Around these stalls the crowds mill 
from morn till night, most of them 
seeking bargains but some just 
looking on and enjoying the fun 
and the good-humoured banter. 

There is only one place in the 
world as far as I know where you 
can buy yellowman—in Ballycastle 
on the day of the fair. Yellowman 
is a honey-coloured sweet, gooey 
concoction; boys and girls just love 
it. 

Dulse, a maroon-coloured weed, 
is also in demand. It is gathered 
from the seashore rocks and left to 
dry in the sun. The old folk chew 
it like tobacco. A mouthful would 
keep you chewing all day. 

An old chap—eighty-seven he 
said he was—showed me half a 
sackful of dulse which he had 
bought for a few shillings. “ D’ye 
know,” said he, “A came all the 
way from Magherafelt jist tae get 
a supply o’ dulse to keep me chew- 
in’ during the winter?” 

There is music at the QOul’ 
Lammas Fair, and colour, and 
gaiety. Every few yards along the 
narrow streets the musicians do 
their stuff. Over there an old chap 
is trying to wheedle the strains of 
Danny Boy out of an ancient 
violin. Not far away an old lady 
wearing a shawl sings The Rose of 
Tralee in a plaintive voice. 

A couple of youths with melo- 
deons render a selection of Irish 
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airs and a barrel-organ—one of the 
few remaining in Ireland—man- 
ages somehow to complete a selec- 
tion of hits of the past, including 
Roll Along Covered Wagon and 
Take me Boots off when A Die. 

Near one of the fortune-telling 
tents two country lassies are trying 
to decide whether they should have 
their palms read. 

“ Ach,” said one, “ go on in an’ 
hear what she has tae say. Sure an’ 
she might tell ye that yer goin’ tae 
marry wee Sammy.” 

But her companion still hesi- 
tated. “* But,” she protested, “what 
if she tells me that A’m goin’ tae 
be an oul’ maid?” 

Before I pass on, both of them 
enter the tent confident evidently 
that the future, with all it con- 
tained for them, will be unfolded 
in a matter of minutes. 

Cattle-dealers from all over visit 
Ballycastle for the fair. Sheep, 
pigs, horses, cows and calves 
change hands rapidly and many 
hard bargains are struck. 

I watch two old farmers bargain 
for nearly an hour before a deal 
concerning a calf was settled. The 
owner of the calf wanted {10 for 
the beast. The prospective buyer 
offered nine. Not a penny more 
could he be induced to give. “ ’Tis 
nine poun’ or nothin’,” he repeated 
with monotonous regularity. 

Finally, on the advice of some 


Were charity and wisdom 
ignorance. 


friends, he declared that he would 
give nine pounds and five shillings 
for the calf, provided the owner 
would give him a good luck penny. 

“ An’ what wud ye call a good 
luck penny?” enquired the owner. 

“ Five shillin’s,” was the prompt 
reply. And so it was settled. The 
calf changed hands for nine pounds 
and five shillings and the owner 
immediately returned the five shil- 
lings to the buyer. 

And yet, if the purchaser had 
insisted on paying only nine 
pounds for the calf the deal would 
never have been completed. The 
owner was satisfied that he had got 
nine pounds and five shillings for 
the beast, even though he had re- 
turned the five shillings to the 
buyer. 

At dusk the crowds begin to 
head for home, tired but happy. 
They’ve had a wonderful time at 
the Oul’ Lammas Fair. 

As a tourist — a Melbourne 
businessman—said to me: “I 
came all the way from Australia 
just to visit the Oul’ Lammas Fair 
and I’ve enjoyed every minute of 
it. It will never lose its appeal.” 

I don’t think it will. A hundred 
years from now they’ll still be sell- 
ing dulse and yellowman from 
stalls in the Diamond, for the Oul’ 
Lammas Fair is one of those things 
which will always remain part of 
the Irish scene. 


are, there is neither fear nor 
St. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


NOTICE in public library : “Only low talk permitted here.” 
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A strange encounter many centuries ago... 


Did St. Columba See the 
LOCH NESS MONSTER ? 


PATRICK FAHY 


5 ies is a fine sculpture on 
a cross at Gartan, County 
Donegal, where St. Columba was 
born; it depicts an earnest, almost 
angelic young boy, assiduously 
receiving instruction — probably 
from St. Finian, one of the 
founders of Ireland’s great mon- 
astic tradition, at whose monastery 
at nearby Moville Columba com- 
menced his studies. 

The sculpture is indeed true to 
life when it depicts Columba’s 
fondness for learning; it was to 
remain a major interest during his 
life. According to the Annals of 
Clonmacnois, he wrote more than 
300 books. 

But the picture presented of a 
quiet, earnest student does not 
altogether accord with the historic 
Columba. That he was earnest and 
studious his whole life proves. But 
quiet? There is more than a doubt 
about that. 

The royal blood which ran in 
his veins could not have produced 
a supine, self-effacing nature. His 
mother, Eithne, was a princess of 
Leinster; his father was a great- 
grandson of the fierce Niall of the 


Nine Hostages who carried off St. 
Patrick from his native coast of 
Britain. 

If his had been a quiet nature 
it’s unlikely that Iona would ever 
have known his presence. For, 
before he ever tackled the Loch 
Ness Monster (and the other per- 
haps less fierce citizens of these 
parts!) he’d already had an argu- 
ment about a cow—though the cow 
was a calf and the calf was a book! 

Tradition has it that he made a 
copy of a book in which he was 
interested. Books being very scarce 
commodities in the 6th century the 
owner wasn’t altogether pleased 
and made claim to the copy. The 
High King was appealed to and 
gave the Solomon-like judgment, 
“To every cow its calf and to 
every book its copy ”. 

The tradition then relates that 
Columba was banished from Ire- 
land; that he should never again 
“ see the land of Ireland or set foot 
upon its soil”. Unfortunately, tra- 
dition is not content to leave things 
at that. It relates with gusto that 
Columba’s counsels were so valu- 
able that he was called back to a 
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great meeting to give advice on one 
of the interminable crises of the 
time but, in order to preserve the 
terms of his sentence of banish- 
nent, he had to wear a blindfold 
and walk on two sods cut from the 
soil of Iona. 

It is probable that the truth lies 
closer to Columba’s own fiery 
nature. He was an impetuous, 
eager, industrious man. He sought 
broader fields to conquer for 
christ. There was in him that in- 
satiable evangelistic zeal that drove 
Columbanus to Luxieul and 
Bobbio; that drove Brendan, if the 
old chronicles are to be believed, 
to the very shores of America 
nearly 1,000 years before the 
advent of Christopher Columbus. 
The thirst for souls brought 
Columba to Iona, to Scotland— 
and to Loch Ness. 

The monster, once the delight 
of the newspapers’ “ silly season ”, 
was first heard of, by all modern 
accounts, in 1933. In that year, 
various people of credibility and 
integrity claimed to have seen a 
“fish” some thirty or forty feet 
long which proceeded by a series 
of undulating motions, producing 
the “humps” which cartoonists 
seized on in gratitude. Various 
people down the years claim to 
have seen it since and, while 
scepticism has been their usual 
portion, quite a large body of 
opinion believes in its existence. 
Which brings us back to St. 
Columba. 

While he was establishing his 
monastery at Iona, he noticed that 


the people of the Argyll coast used 
a light skiff to gain passage be- 
tween the islands and the main- 
land. He noted, with keener inter- 
est, that those frail cockleshelis 
came long distances, sometimes 
being manned by the fierce Picts 
of the north. To Columba, this was 
an irresistible challenge. A whole 
nation lay at his gates, waiting for 
the word of Christ—and here was 
the means of transport. 

So Columba came to the land of 
the Picts, to leave an imprint on 
the Highlands that time has not 
effaced. His faithful chronicler, St. 
Adamnan, records that he con- 
verted Brude, the king, and many 
of his followers. This was only one 
of many forays from Iona. It was 
on one of his later journeys that he 
made the acquaintance of the 
monster. 

Since we rely entirely on Adam- 
nan’s Vita Sancti Columbae for the 
account of the incident, it may 
assist us to make a closer acquain- 
tance with the venerable chron- 
icler himself. 

Adamnan studied at Finian’s 
famous monastery of Clonard, on 
the River Boyne, though ‘some 
thirty years after Columba’s period 
in the same school. They were 
kinsmen; members of the great 
Ulster sept of MHy-Niall, and 
Adamnan became one of the mis- 
sionary’s greatest admirers and was 
abbot of Iona after Columba’s 
death, We have reason to believe 
that he was of independent mind 
and spirit and no mere unquestion- 
ing disciple. 
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It is his voice then; we hear in 
the following translation made by 
the Right Rev. Daniel McCarthy, 
D.D. Adamnan tells us: 

“On another occasion also, 
when the holy man was remaining 
for some days in the country of the 
Picts, he was obliged to cross the 
River Ness and having reached the 
bank he saw some of the inhabi- 
tants burying an unfortunate man, 
who, according to the account of 
those who were burying him, was 
a short time before seized, as he 
was swimming, and bitten most 
severely by a monster that lived in 
the water. His body was taken out 
by a drag, by those who came to 
his assistance in a boat, but then 
it was too late to save him. 

“The holy man hearing this, so 
far from being dismayed, directed 
one of his companions to swim 
across and bring over the boat that 
was at the opposite bank. And 
Lugneus Mocumim, hearing the 
command of the saint, obeyed 
without the least delay, and having 
taken off his clothes, except his 
tunic, plunged into the water. 

“ But the monster, which so far 
from being satiated, was made 
more ravenous by what had previ- 
ously occurred, lay at the bottom, 
and feeling the water disturbed by 
the man swimming, suddenly rose 
to the surface and giving an awful 
roar darted after him, with its 
mouth wide open, as he swam in 
the middle of the stream. 

“ The saint observing this, while 
all the rest, brethren as well as 
strangers, were stupefied with 
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pars the best-ever picture 
of the Loch Ness monster 
was taken by fireman Peter 
O'Connor, an ex-Navy frogman, 
who says he obtained his photo- 
graph on Friday tast, May 27 

O'Connor was about to wash 
in the loch. The time was be- 
tween 6 a.m. and 6.30 a.m.; the 
place about a mile north-east of 
Foyers Bay, Loch Wess. Sud- 
denly he noticed the dark out- 
line of something riding high in 
the water. He took a closer look 
and realised it was the legendary 
monster. 

Said O'Connor: “|! grabbed 
my camera and Waded within 
twenty-five yards of the mon- 
ster.” 

His picture is the startling 
result of the early morning dash 
into the loch 

The monster, true to popular 
belief, appears to have a huge 
body and a tiny neck and head. 
Mr. O'Connor reckons the 
length of neck is about three 
feet. By this scale it can be 
assumed the total length of body 
is of dinosaur proportions— 
which could be fifty feet long 
and fifty tons in weight. 

“ Weekly Scotsman ” 


horror, raised his holy hand and 
formed the saving Sign of the 
Cross in the air, and having in- 
voked the name of God, com- 
manded the ferocious monster, 
saying “Go no further, nor dare 
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to touch the man: go back in- 
stantly.’ 

“At the voice of the saint the 
monster was terrified and fled 
back more quickly than if it had 
been pulled back with ropes, 
though it had just got so near to 
Lugneus that there was not more 
than the length of a spearstaff be- 
tween them.” 

Adamnan was not in the least 
apologetic or uncertain of the 
truth of his story. He adds with 
great emphasis : 

“Let no one imagine that I 
either state a falsehood regarding 
sO great a man, or record anything 
doubtful or uncertain. Be it known 
that I will tell with all candour 
what I have learned from the con- 


sistent narrative of my prede- 
cessors, trustworthy and discern- 
ing men.” 


Dr. McCarthy, his translator, 
was also a stout champion of the 
story. He has this to say to the 
sceptics : 


Dead Right, but... 
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“Critics complain that the 
dominion of unfallen man, or 
rather of the Lord of creation, over 
birds and beasts is ascribed to 
Columba. The same power, we 
reply, was exercised by Daniel and 
Elias under the old law, by Paul 
the Hermit and St. Francis of 
Assisi under the new, and by all 
the saints of God at all times in 
proportion to the nearness with 
which they approach the innocence 
and integrity of Adam in paradise.” 

We have probably come no 
nearer to a solution of the mystery 
of the Loch Ness Monster; it is 
improbable that the modern in- 
habitant, if any, is the same as 
Columba’s vanquished foe. It is 
notable that Adamnan places the 
encounter in the River Ness, so 
that it could be deduced that the 
monster(s) are of a migratory 
habit. Nevertheless, it is rather a 
pity that Adamnan did not see fit 
to include a description of the 
monster. 


A FARMER went on his Summer holidays to Lisdoonvarna. 

But, unfortunately, after having a very pleasant time of 
it and soaking up the sunshine, he died on the morning of 
the day he was due to leave for home. 

The neighbours in due course gathered for the wake. As 
one of them, a Mrs. C., was about to leave she called the 
widow aside and, with the best intentions in the world, 
said to her by way of consolation : 

“Wisha, doesn’t Mick look grand lying there as brown 


as a berry. 
good |” 


. . The holiday did him a powe 


ful lot of 


[7 is easier to believe a lie that one has heard a thousand 
times than a fact no one has heard before. 
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Nobody seems to know why most of its 
victims are men 


GOUT is 


no longer 


a MYSTERY 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


HAPPY accident of medical 

research has led to the dis- 
covery of a powerful new drug 
for the treatment of gout; it is 
now undergoing clinical trial by 
scientists at the U.S. National 
Institute of Arthritis and Meta- 
bolic Diseases. 

The drug, zoxazolamine, is not 
new, and it has been widely used 
as a muscle relaxant. But its pos- 
sibilities in the treatment of gout 
are the result of a chance observa- 
tion made during studies of the 
drug’s metabolic breakdown in the 
body. 

Dr. J. J. Burns of the US. 
National Heart Institute and re- 
searchers at the Mount Sinai and 
Goldwater Memorial Hospitals in 
New York, under a grant from the 
National Institute of Arthritis and 
Metabolic Diseases, were studying 
the bio-chemical fate of zoxazo- 
lamine in the body when they 
noticed large amounts of a white 
crystalline compound accumulat- 
ing in the urine of patients receiv- 
ing zoxazolamine as a muscle re- 
laxant. 
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At first the crystals were thought 
to be a breakdown product of zoxa- 
zolamine, but chemical analysis 
showed that they were actually 
crystals of uric acid. It was this 
observation that gave the scientists 
the first clue to zoxazolamine’s 
powerful anti-gout properties. 

Gout is one of the rheumatic 
diseases that have plagued man for 
at least 4,000 years. Usuaily, the 
first sign of the disease is an acute 
attack of extreme pain and swell- 
ing in one of the joints of the body. 
Frequently, the big toe is affected, 
but joints in other locations may 
be involved. These attacks of 
gouty arthritis generally subside 
after days or weeks, although they 
recur at irregular intervals through- 
out the victim’s life. 

Associated with these acute 
attacks is a disturbance in body 
chemistry which results in an 
increase in the amount of uric 
acid in blood and tissues. This 
uric acid is often deposited in car- 
tilage, chiefly found at the end of 
bones. In time, the uric acid de 
posits gradually grow until they 
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may form large masses of chalky 
uric acid salts. These deposits 
known as tophi) may appear 
around almost any joint. Most 
commonly, however, they appear 
around the big toe and also on the 
external ear, whose framework is 
chiefly composed of cartilage. 

The treatment of gout has cen- 
tred around the use of colchicine 
for relieving the sporadic, painful 
attacks of acute gouty arthritis, 
and the long-term administration 
of chemicals that are capable of 
increasing the elimination of uric 
acid in the urine. 

Thus, when the investigators 
noticed large amounts of uric acid 
in the urine of zoxazolamine- 
treated patients they decided to test 
the drug in gout patients. Their 
preliminary tests in __ several 
patients indicated that zoxazola- 
mine was significantly more potent 
than any anti-gout drug now in 
use. 

Actually, the specific effective- 
ness of colchicine for aborting or 
controlling an acute attack of gout 
has been recognised for some eight 
centuries, although no one in all 
that time knew why colchicine 
worked, and no one knows today. 
Hippocrates described the disease 
as early as 400 B.C., and clearly 
distinguished it from other ail- 
ments of the joints. 

In fact, among all the afflictions 
of man, gout has always enjoyed 
a special notoriety. There is no 
pain like the excruciating pain of 
an acute gout attack, most vividly 
described by Sydney Smith: 
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HEN we consider that only 
about persons in 
every thousand are hit by the 
gout, it is understandable that 
the popular idea holds sway that 
this malady frequently selects 
victims having a high level of 
mental proficiency. 

The impressive list of famous 
almost a 


two 


victims of gout is 


roster of history's most famous 


(or infamous) personages. 
Among the men who are re- 
puted to have suffered from 


gout are Alexander the Great, 
Kublai Khan, Isaac Newton, 
William Harvey, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Martin Luther, John Calvin, 
John Wesley, Cardinal Wolsey, 


John Milton, Ben Jonson, Wil- 
liam Congreve, Thomas Gray, 
Goethe, Alfred Tennyson, Ed- 
ward Gibbon, Henry Fieiding, 
Horace Walpole, Samuel John- 
son, Lord Chesterfield, Francis 
Bacon, Stendhal and Guy de 
Maupassant 
ada padmonpadnhada} apap agndaiadapapnenindaial | 


“When I have gout, I feel as if 
I am walking on my eyeballs.” 
Fortunately, medical science 
finally has removed the mystery 
that once surrounded gout. Today, 
we know that it is caused by a 
hereditary defect for which a per- 
son is no more responsible than 
for the colour of his hair or eyes. 
The gouty person produces within 
his body more uric acid than nor- 
mal, no matter what he eats. This 
acid concentrates in the blood— 
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about three to fifteen times as 
much as normal. Doctors have 
known this for many years. What 
the doctors didn’t know until 
recently, though, was a simple 
method of clearing excess uric 
acid out of the blood. Gout runs 
in families ; and the vast majority 
of its victims are men; nobody 
knows why. 

Today uric acid is recognised as 
an important substance in the 
general economy of the body. It is 
a breakdown product of the meta- 
bolism of proteins. In birds and 
reptiles almost all of the nitro- 
genous waste from this metabolism 
is excreted as uric acid. 

Mammals convert most of their 
nitrogenous waste to urea, which is 
highly soluble and therefore easily 
excreted in the urine. But mam- 
mals also produce some uric acid. 
Most mammals do not stop there; 
they degrade uric acid further to a 
substance called allantoin, and this 
compound, rather than uric acid, 
appears in the urine 

Their conversion of uric acid 


to ailantoin is carried out by an 
enzyme of the liver called uricase. 
Humans lack this enzyme, sO we 


are subject to gout, which results 
from an accumulation of uric-acid 
crystals 

The only other gout-sufferers in 


the animal kingdom are apes and 
Dalmatian dogs; they also lack 
the enzyme. There seems to be 
something bird-like about the meta- 
bolism of a gouty man: his meta- 
bolic machinery produces an 
amount of uric acid which is ab- 
normal for a mammal. 

The chronic victim of gout no 
longer has only one door but many 
doors through which he can escape 
from his infirmity. For example, 
one of the oldest remedies for gout 
is still one of the best. This medi- 
cine is called colchicine, which 
comes from a plant, the Meadow 
Saffron. Colchicine is a_ specific 
remedy for acute attacks. 

The best medicine that doctors 
have today for washing uric acid 
out of the blood stseam is pro- 
benecid (Benemid). This little 
tablet increases the efficiency of the 
kidney, making it excrete larger 
amounts of uric acid. 

Tied in with the genetic pre- 
disposition to gout is the fact that 
various stresses seem to be able to 
precipitate the attack — a bone 
fracture, an operation, emotional 
stress, overeating, too much drink- 
ing. The attack may last one to six 

weeks or even longer. It may some- 
times subside eventually even 
without treatment, and may not re- 
appear for months or years. 


FLVERY man is ent husiastic at times. One man has enthu- 


siasm for thirty minutes, a 


another man has it for thirty 


days, but it is the man who has it for thirty years who 


makes a success in life 


ONE reassuring thing about 


EpwWarpD B. BUTLER 


modern art is that things 


cannot be as bad as they are painted. W.J. 


Wanted : a scholar who will live among the tinkers 


God’s Gintry are Getting 


Respectable 


PATRICK KAVANAGH 


RE the tinkers on the way out? 

I have a feeling that this is so. 
It is curious how little is known 
about these “travellers”. They 
have no historian. Synge, a hum- 
bug, lived among them but he 
never got inside them. 

I knew a ballad writer named 
Ward who died rather young dur- 
ing the last war who did know the 
tinkers and was accepted as one of 
them. 

He told us something about 
them but not enough. Now that 
some of them have become very 
rich it is to be hoped that money 
will be given for research into their 
origin. 

My own view is that they are 
waifs and strays of the bad days of 
the igth century. Carleton, our 
only great social historian, never 
refers to the tinkers and he was 
not the man to ignore such a 
colourful species if they existed. 
So it appears that the travelling 
folk have been travelling little more 
than 100 years. 

I was talking to a number of 
them some time ago and they 
nearly all expressed dissatisfaction 
with their mode of life. I found 
them exceedingly intelligent and 


not satisfied with their degradation, 
They were thinking men. They 
wouldn’t beg of any man. 

For that again I don’t think the 
males in the tinker tribe ever 
begged; it was their women. At 
such well-known tinker _ get- 
togethers as Punchestown and 
Fairyhouse you would see a big 
lump of a tinker leaning against 
one of the struts of the booze tent 
while a number of his women were 
Out getting money for him. A real 
Sultan if ever there was one. And 
these fellows are not overly wor- 
ried about money. Putting on a 
tenner was nothing. 

I nearly got into trouble with a 
tinker at a “gamble ”—toss 
school—in Dundalk last summer. 
Within the space of about five 
minutes he lost £110, only five of 
which fell to my lot. The winner 
of the large lump went off at once, 
but I almost left my escape too 
late. 

The majority of tinkers have 
floated high on the boom in horses 
for eating, rags, scrap, including 
mattresses and feather beds. Most 
of them live in swanky motor- 
drawn caravans with radio in- 
stalled. With that kind of prosper- 
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“ Damn fine Income Tax Consultant you turned out to be! 
Dublin Opinion 


ity comes mental awakening, and 
that means the end of the tinker’s 
trail. 

Some of the questions that 
puzzle me are: Where did the 
tinkers learn the trade? The fact 
that there was a trade—several 
trades—among these wanderers 
makes my theory about their being 
evicted tenants of the 19th century 
not so sure. 

Anyone could learn to be a 
chimney sweep, but the tinsmith’s 
trade is a very good one and one 
of the most delightful to watch. It 
surely is an extraordinary thing 
that these tribes should be wander- 


yp 


ing our roads all these years and 
yet be unknown, outside specula- 
tion and the blatherings of bad 
poets and playwrights. 

Of recent years the tinkers have 
been brought into the Christian 
fold and are subject to compulsory 
“education”, but in the past I 
think it was otherwise. Maurice 
Walsh, who, in some of his books, 
takes a romantic interest in the 
tinkers, was telling me once that 
the marriage service among cer- 
tain tinker tribes consisted in 
jumping over a budget (the name 
for the tinker’s tool kit). 

A very delightful and much- 
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travelled woman named Rosie 
McCann—not from the banks of 
the Bann—told me a good deal 
about her adventures, about the 
various fights she had _ seen 
throughout Ireland, but shied off 
anything that revealed the true 
inner life of the tinkers. 

A great many tinkers have gone 
to work in England. One I heard 
of is a London policeman. Things 
are changing rapidly. 

There is no doubt that a plea- 
santer mode of existence cou!d not 
be found. No rates, no taxes and 
even the F.B.I. would find it hard 
to locate you to serve a civil bill. 
But respectability is creeping in. I 
was interested to note that a tinker 
girl to whom I used to give the 
odd tanner refused to accept it 
any more when she found that we 
were friends. 

I can see that the tinkers in 
going out are making a mistake. 
In fact, through circumstances 
they were put on to a good thing. 
Free from the insecurity of life in 
houses. I remember a summer’s 
morning passing a tinkers’ en- 
campment seeing a child which 
had rolled free from the little tent 


Clean Fun ! 
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lying asleep completely naked on 
the grass. 

I am sure that a lot of them 
must have got diseases, but today 
with modern medical treatment 
available they would have a better 
chance. 

Some people will tell you that 
the tinkers have a language of their 
own, but I don’t think so. There 
is the sort of ben lang that you get 
among all sorts of dealers who 
want to keep outsiders in the dark. 
But nothing to compare with the 
language of the gypsies—Romany. 

And that reminds me that 
George Borrow, who was born and 
reared in Ireland—in Tipperary— 
this great writer of the gypsies 
never mentions Irish tinkers, So 
there it is: only guesswork to go 
on. And soon it may be too late. 
For in spite of what I have heard, 
the misguided tinkers on their road 
to respectability are eager for the 
security of process-server-haunted 
houses. 

I hope that some scholar will 
dress himself up as a tinker and 
live among them and tell us some- 
thing about them, something that 
is not the nonsense of Synge. 


*¢PFjo you know, Deirdre, our teacher is just wonderful. 
She brings home to you things that you never saw 


before.” 


“ That’s nothing. Our laundryman does the same thing.” 


“HE used to work for the Income Tax people, but now 


he’s a freelance.” 


“ What's his occupation ?” 


“ Pickpocket.” 
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King James 
Won the Race 
from the Boyne 


DONN LEARY 


ISTORICALLY speaking, Richard Talbot, Duke of Tyrconnell, 
has had a bad press. As a boy he witnessed the “ crowning 
mercy " of Drogheda. and conceived there a violent distaste for 
the Gospel according to Oliver (Cromwell), to which he gave 
vigorous expression during his subsequent viceroyalty 
Popularly known as “ lying Dick Talbot”, his promises were in 
general larger than his performances. His most grievous offence. 
however, was that he chose the wrong side, and unlike Sunderland 
Churchill and sundry others who blushed for his “ terminological 
inexactitudes ". never abandoned from the loftiest motives either 
his Faith or his King 
Lady Tyrconnell was a vivacious woman whose attractions 
included a substantial dowry. She is recorded as having had a 
pleasant countenance and bad teeth. Dick, who was a shade coarse 
in his cups, is credited with having excused his blindness to this 
defect on the score that “ one does not look a gift horse in the 
mouth ". His compeers would have applauded the justness of his 
observation, if he ever made it; and would have invented it for 
him, had he not. Of James VI! of Scotiand and I! of England the 
bard's bitter strophe remains the fitting summary: 
“Do b’é Ri Seumas a chaill orrainn Eire 
Leis a leith-bhréig ghallda agus a leith-bhroig ghaedhlach.” 


HE Duchess of Tyrconnell think, captain,” she enquired, 


adjusted her fan carefully, “that we'll win?” 


and beamed at her guest, the cap- “Sure, we have nothing to 
tain of the guard. “And so you beat, your Grace,” was the cap- 
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tain’ comforting assurance. 

“Oh but William of Orange 
is a famous soldier, and hasn’t he 
Schomberg with him and a fine 
army?” 

“The back of my hand to 
Schomberg,” replied the captain. 
“Not a stir did he make since he 
captured Carrickfergus — who'd 
grudge it to him, anyway?” 

“But now that William has 
arrived they’re making a move,” 
persisted the Duchess. 

“Ts it William?” said the cap- 
tain. “ Don’t let him fret you. I 
was talking to Pat Sarsfield P 

“Ts that the handsome young 
French officer that came over with 


the king?” interrupted Lady Tyr- 
connell eagerly. 

“Ts it a grandson of Rory 
O*Moore’s you'd be calling a 


French officer?” 

The Duchess smiled carefully, 
but her effort was interrupted by 
a sudden, discreet tap at the door. 
At a signal a gaudy young ensign 
appeared, bowed deeply to the 
Duchess, saluted the Captain, and 
stood very much to attention. 

“What ails you?” enquired his 
superior officer with some severity. 

“A fellow we caught whistling 
Lillibullero, your Grace,” answered 
the youthful militarist. “ Instruc- 
tions, sir,” he added with an eye 
on his captain. 

“The odious 
the Duchess. 

“And might I ask,” remarked 
the captain in a tone which belied 
his courteous preface, “ what 


creature,” said 
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instructions do you want? Don’t 
you know the Regulations?” 

The ensign hesitated. “ He says 
he has a wife and a large family.” 

“ Well, that’s his look-out,” re- 
torted the captain. “’Tis doing 
the man a favour we are.” 

The Duchess was a trifle at 
sea. “Captain,” she said with 
some petulance, “I don’t know 
the Regulations. What favour are 
you going to do this_ horrid 
fellow?” 

“Hang him, your Grace,’ 
the captain’s laconic response. 

Lady Tyrconnel made a moue 
of distaste. “Isn’t that very dras- 
tic?” 

“That’s the procedure, your 
Grace,” said the captain rather 
gruffly. He was promising himself 
a brisk ten minutes with the ensign 
for breaking in on his téte-d-téte 
with a routine matter. 

“Couldn’t you scourge him or 
something?” suggested the Duch- 
ess helpfully. “After all, he’s a 
family man. Hanging is so very 
decisive.” 

“ The Regulations don’t differ- 
entiate between married men and 
bachelors,” snorted the captain. 
He turned a furious eye on the 
ensign. “ Do you know the Regu- 
lations, you blockhead?” 

“Regulations issued to all 
commanding officers,” recited the 
ensign. “Any person or persons 
apprehended singing __ seditious 
songs or otherwise giving expres- 
sion to disloyal sentiments to be 
treated with the utmost rigour.” 

“That’s hanging,” the captain 


> was 
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nodded. “A very bad precedent, 
if he wasn’t hanged. He should 
have been hanged right away.” 

Lady Tyrconnell sighed. “I 
suppose we must be consistent.” 

The captain jerked his head at 
the youthful militarist who saluted 
and vanished with the utmost 
celerity. 

“Now captain, dear,” said the 
Duchess in her most languishing 
voice. “I don’t understand these 
technical terms. What did. you 
mean by saying a bad precedent? 
What is a precedent, anyway?” 

The soldier was gravelled for a 
moment. 

“A precedent goes before,” he 
replied cautiously. “If anyone 
does a thing, there’s no reason 
why somebody else shouldn’t do 
it after him.” 

“If he wanted to do it, he could 
do it, and if he didn’t want to, he 
needn’t,” said the Duchess. “ If 
that’s your precedent I don’t think 
much of it. You’re not to hang 
that poor man, do you hear? I 
thought a precedent was some- 
thing very serious.” 

“So it is,” was the captain’s 
horror-stricken response. 

The Duchess looked at him 
most graciously, and said in a 
coaxing voice: “Why couldn’t 
you say you weren’t going to hang 
him, but that your not hanging 
him was not a precedent?” 

“But it would be,” contended 
the captain rather feebly. 

“Well, you’re not to hang him, 
anyway,” she cooed, and shook her 
finger admonishingly at the 
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soldier as he remained uncon- 
vinced but weakened. 

“ Off you go now aiid counter- 
mand the order, and don’t be too 
hard on that poor ensign. I saw 
you glowering at him, vou danger- 
ous man. Hurry now, I’il be wait- 
ing for you.” 

The captain threatened to be 
eruptive, but she took him by the 
arm, and pushed him out of the 
door. 

“ Hurry now, I'll have another 
dish of tea for you—or maybe,” 
she added, noting his listless 
reception of this promise—“you’d 
prefer a drop of usquebaugh.” 

A gratified gleam appeared in 
the warrior’s eye, and he dis- 
appeared with less reluctance to 
perform his uncongenial task. 

He was scarcely gone, before 
there was a sudden bustle and 
commotion outside, the noise of 
horses’ hoofs and hoarse shouts, 
followed by rapid footsteps. As the 
Duchess started up in alarm the 
door was thrown violently open to 
reveal the perturbed countenance 
of her lord and master. 

“The King is here, and he 
wants his dinner,” he announced. 

The Duchess stamped her foot 
with great irritation. 

“Men are always so inconsi- 
derate,” she said. “‘ There’s not a 
thing in the house. Why didn’t 
you send word in time?” 

The Duke eyed her. “ ’Twas 
only at the last moment we de- 
cided to come home for dinner,” 
he said casually. 

“Oh, ‘tis always the last 
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moment,” replied her ladyship 
bitterly. 

“Well, you see,” remarked the 
Duke apologetically, ““ we thought 
we might win.” 

The Duchess stared at him. 
“ Do you mean to tell me you lost 
the battle?” 

“We did so, and the King is 
off to France, as soon as he can 
get a bite to eat.” 

“He was always more of a 
sailor than a soldier,” was the 
lady’s comment, and she departed 
to arrange for dinner. 


“The whole secret of success 
in war,” said King James, after he 
had done justice to Lady Tyr- 
connell’s repast, “is to know your 
enemy’s mind and anticipate his 
movements.” 

“°Tisn’t much use anticipating 
them, if you can’t stop them,” 
grumbled the Duke of Tyrconnell 
rather despondently. 

James ignored the remark. 
“When I was admiral I knew 
every move Van Tromp would 
make, and I was ready for him 
every time.” 

“ But an army isn’t like a navy, 
sire, is it?” enquired the Duchess 
sweetly. “You can come on and 
go back and go sideways with 
ships, but you have to stand your 
ground with an army.” 

James looked at her thought- 
fully, but her expression was inno- 
cent, not to say helpful. “ Ex- 
actly,” said he, “an army lacks 
mobility.” 
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Richard Talbot laughed. “I was 
just thinking,” he explained, “that 
the army was mobile enough the 
last I saw of it. "Twas making for 
Dublin hell-for-leather.” 

“T never thought we'd win, 
anyway,” said James. “ The Irish 
had no stomach for fighting.” 

This was a bit too much for the 
Duke. He thought of the long day 
at Boyne Water, of Hamilton’s 
cavalry charging impossible odds, 
of half-armed raw recruits per- 
forming prodigies of valour 
against the pick of Europe, and 
the blood rose to his face. 

“Sire,” said he, “if the Eng- 
lish had half the stomach for fight- 

“‘ Quite so,” interrupted James. 
““T should now be at Whitehall 
and your viceroyalty would not be 
in jeopardy. But then they didn’t, 
unluckily for us. The English 
always take the winning side.” 

“William of Orange had all the 
luck,” suggested Lady Tyrconnell 
to turn the conversation. 

James brightened considerably. 
“Lucky!” he ejaculated. “ His 
horse was killed under him to- 
day by a stray shot. He hardly 
got a scratch. Any other man 
would have broken his neck.” 

“He may some day,” was the 
Duke’s hopeful comment. 

“And then he managed to 
get that ford,’ muttered James. 
“If my men were any good they'd 
have held him. Ah, if I had a hand- 
ful of the men who fought with 
me against de Witte, ’twould have 
been a different story. Damme”— 
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he struck the table with his 
clenched fist — “if I was com- 
manding men who knew how to 
die I'd never have lost that battle.” 

“Were none of the Irish 
killed?” enquired the Duchess 
with dangerous calm. 

“ There were a few killed in the 
rush,” said James contemptuously. 
“T might have known,” he shook 
his head in disgust. “ The Irish 
are great for talk. You’d be made 
by them before the fight, but when 
‘tis on they have no arms and little 
heart. And to hear them afterwards 
— if they were as good at fighting 
as they are at making excuses 
nothing would hold me. Did you 
ever hear of a Scotch clan whining 
for munitions?” 

The Duke and Duchess stared 
at him in speechless fury. Mis- 
taking their silence for assent, the 
monarch continued with the 
obtuseness which had cost him 
his crown. 

“TI may tell you, I have been 
thinking over the battle. The dis- 
positions were excellent. I’m quite 
satisfied we'd have won if the 
beggarly Irish hadn’t run away.” 

The Duchess suddenly clapped 
her hands and laughed aloud. The 
men gaped at her. 

“TI was just thinking 
commenced. 

“Do you find our misfortunes 


” she 


amusing, madame?” enquired the 
monarch with crushing gravity. 

“No, no, your majesty,” the 
Duchess hastened to reassure him; 
“but,” she gurgled again, “ you 
have created a dangerous prece- 
dent.” 

“How so?” asked James. 

“ The army ran away?” 

“Like poltroons,” the royal 
answer was emphatic. 

Lady Tyrconnell rose to her 
feet. “And their commander won 
the race,” said she, dropping an 
elaborate courtesy and sweeping 
from the room. 

There was a long silence 
broken by the voices of some of 
the King’s bodyguard outside the 
window. 

“* Chuck it, Teague,’ says he, 
* ye’re bet.’ 

“* Are we, now?’ says I, giving 
him a belt that flattened him.” 

“Yerra,” came another voice, 
“we'd never have lost if we had 
a man leading us.” 

“True for you,” was the reply. 
“T passed Sarsfield as near as I 
am to you and we racing after our 
commander-in-chief within. He 
was sitting on his horse like a rock 
swearing something fearful. And 
just as I passed him he shook 
his fist over at William and his 
men, and “Change Kings,’ says he, 
‘amd we'll fight you again.’” 


‘THERE’s hope for you if, when you look in a mirror, you 


laugh at what you see. 


*¢]s the congregation a small one?” 
“It’s so small that when the minister says Dearly 


Beloved, i always blush.” 


This fabulously successful man (of County Cork 
origin) laid down revolutionary rules 


How to Make a Fortune? It’s Simple, 


said Henry Ford 


NE of the biggest fortunes ever 

made was by Henry Ford. He 
started with under {£6,000 and 
never took in another penny of 
capital. When only 13 per cent. 
of the Ford company was sold 
in 1956 it fetched more than 
£200,000,000—and the biggest 
cheque ever known, for 
$642,600,000, was handed to the 
Ford Foundation. The English 
Ford Company alone made {32.2 
million last year. 

Henry Ford told in detail how 
he made his fortune—told it pur- 
posely in a way to show succeeding 
people, if they wished, how to “ go 
and do likewise”, and to show 
everybody that the ordinary way 
of doing business is not the best 
way. 

The first company built round 
the car he had constructed in his 
little workshop was not a success, 
from his point of view, because the 
controlling shareholders would not 
follow his business methods and 
he resigned. 

He spent a year building a new 
model and “trying to find out 
what business really was”. He 


felt a company should start small 
and build itself out of earnings. 
The Ford Motor Company was 
founded with a nominal capital of 
$100,000 and Henry Ford owned 
254 per cent. Of the whole 
capital, only $28,000 was sub- 
scribed in cash. (Ford found later 
he had to have control—and he 
bought enough shares out of earn- 
ings.) 

Henry Ford told his story and 
gave his revolutionary rules for 
business in My Life and Work and 
other books. Here are his own 
werds : 

Since the first year we practi- 
cally always had plenty of money. 
We sold for cash, we did not bor- 
row money, and we sold directly 
to the purchaser. We took all cash 
discounts. We had no bad debts 
and we kept within ourselves on 
every move. I have always kept 
well within my resources. 

Ask 100 people how they want 
a particular article made. About 
eighty will not know; they will 
leave it to you. Fifteen will think 
that they must say something, 
while five will really have prefer- 
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The Nightingale is Dead 


[| GREW up in Dublin in the middle of real talkers. They 

were all good, but there were a few who were special. I 
can’t define a good talker. I should say that one sort of good 
talker is the genius who turns you into a good listener. 

Another, perhaps better, talker is he who forces you to 
hurl questions at him, and who takes these questions on the 
wing and replies to them without any emphatic halt in the 
matter that he is actually set upon. 

If everything in talk isn’t on the wing, ’tis on the ground, 
it has become pedestrian, the nightingale is dead. 


Tt tt te rer ere rey 


JAMES STEPHENS (the poet) 
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ences and reasons. The ninety-five 
constitute the real market for any 
product. 

If you discover what will give 
this 95 per cent. of people the best 
all-round service and then arrange 
to manufacture at the very highest 
quality and sell at the very lowest 
price, you will be meeting a 
demand which is so large that it 
may be called universal. 

Business on a money-making 
basis is most insecure. It is a touch- 
and-go affair, moving irregularly, 
and rarely over a term of years 
amounting to much. Money comes 
naturally as the result of service. 

Start with an article that suits 
and then study to find some way 
of eliminating the entirely useless 
parts. As we cut out useless parts 
and simplify necessary ones we 
also cut down the cost of making. 
Pass the cuts in cost on to the cus- 
tomer and you wiil sell more goods. 
The secret is to sell a large number 
of articles at a small profit. 

If the design of the product has 
been sufficiently studied, then 
changes in it will come slowly. 
Standardisation is not just taking 


one’s best selling article and con- 
centrating on it. It is planning day 
and night and probably for years, 
first on something which will best 
suit the public and then on how it 
should be made. The exact pro- 
cesses of manufacturing will 
develop of themselves. 

Then, if we shift the manufac- 
turing from the profit to the ser- 
vice basis, we shall have a real 
business in which the profits will 
be all that anyone could desire. I 
cannot comprehend why all busi- 
ness does not go on this basis. 

The standardisation that effects 
large economies for the consumer 
results in profits of such gross 
magnitude to the producer that he 
can scarcely know what to do with 
his money. But his effort must be 
sincere, painstaking and fearless. 

We start with the consumer, 
work back through the design, and 
finally arrive at manufacturing. 
Changes in the product will be 
slow but changes in manufacturing 
processes will come very rapidly 
and wholly naturally. 

We try everything in a little way 
first—we will rip out anything 
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once we discover a better way, but 
we have to know absolutely that 
the new way is going to be better 
than the old before we do anything 
drastic. 

I do not believe a man can ever 
leave his business. If a manual 
worker intends to go forward and 
do anything, the leaving whistle is 
only a signal to start thinking over 
the day’s work to discover how it 
might be done better. 

The man who has the largest 
capacity for work and thought is 
the man who is bound to succeed. 
A man cannot have both leisure 
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wake up-anew every morning and 
keep awake all day. 

Time spent in fighting competi- 
tion is wasted: it had better be 
spent in doing the work. There are 
always enough people ready and 
anxious to buy, provided you 
supply what they want at the 
proper price—and this applies to 
services as well as to goods. 

Business is largely a matter of 
filling the wants of the people. If 
you make what they need and sell 
it at a price which makes posses- 
sion a help and not a hardship, 
then you will do business as long 


and the results of work. One must as there is business to do. 


Some Enchanted Evenings 

SAM Lynas was the first lamp-lighter I knew when I was a 
boy in Belfast. He carried a ladder and a lantern, and 

filled me with envy. I thought him the most fortunate of 

men. He would place his ladder against the iron bracket 

of the Belfast street lamp and then run up it as sure- 

footedly as a squirrel. 

He seemed to me to open the window of the lamp, turn 
on the tap, and thrust his lantern against the gas in a single 
movement. Such agility and grace could not, I firmly 
believed, ever be surpassed. This lucky man was paid to 
go from street to street, lighting lamps. 

Then progress was made. The ladder and the lantern 
were abolished. The lamp-lighter now carried a long rod 
with a light in a metal cap. Three-fourths of his fun was 
gone. But a quarter of it remained. He would flick the 
lamp’s window open with a skilful movement of his rod, 
thrust the rod inside the lamp, manipulate the tap, and 
ignite the gas. Then with another skilful flick of the rod he 
would close the window. 

The sudden spurt of yellow light as the gas caught fire 
was endlessly fascinatinz, and my sister and I would stretch 
our necks to see the last of the man with the most enchant- 
ing job in the world. St. Joun ERVINE 
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This is am exciting 
business... 


CLASSICAL 
MUSIC— 


How to Begin 
MACKENZIE STEWART 


F I had come across an article 

like this a year ago, I should have 
saved myself a great deal of 
trouble. Perhaps you may benefit 
from my experience. 

My feeling for classical music 
had always been friendly, but it 
had been a nodding acquaintance. 
I knew the popular works of Beet- 
hoven, Dvorak and Tchaikovsky, 
but not much more. I had long 
wanted to explore the field, but I 
realised it was a large one. To me, 
it was also uncharted. Where was 
I to begin? 

The world of music, it 
seemed to me, is not comparable 
with that of literature. It is pos- 
sible to indulge a catholic taste in 
books: there are large numbers of 
people who read Simenon as well 
as Jane Austen, and who enjoy 
both. But though I might widen 
my appreciation by getting to 
know composers in the same 
stream as Beethoven, I did not 
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think I could succeed in deepening 
it by growing to like Stravinsky, 
for example. How was I to know 
which of the many other names 
were in the Beethoven stream? 

Concerts provided no answer. 
Neither did the radio—you might 
listen twice weekly for many weeks 
without hearing many of the things 
you would like best. 

So I bought a radiogram. What 
records was I to buy? To begin 
with, I said to myself, I had better 
play safe: Eine Kleine Nacht- 
musik, the Beethoven Symphonies, 
the Emperor Concerto, the New 
World Symphony, the Piano Con- 
certo No. 1 of Tchaikovsky. They 
all came up to expectations. So 
far so good, but what next? 

The first venture into the rela- 
tively unknown was a recording 
of Menclelssohn’s Italian Sym- 
phony and of Schubert’s Un- 
finished Symphony, in versions 
conducted by Igor Markevich. The 
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former was suitably rumbustious 
and pleased me greatly, but the 
latter—to my surprise—did not. 
That such a popular work should 
not appeal to me left me rather 
shaken. I did not know where to 
turn. 

Thus far, I had been hoping to 
find my answer in several books 
on music. But none answered the 
question: “ What music shall I 
enjoy?” Some recommended Rich- 
ard Strauss, but I found his music 
unsuited to me; others spoke of 
Sibelius, but I found him patchy. 
How was I to know in advance 
which of them was attuned to my 
needs? 

It was not until I gave up read- 
ing books on music, and tried 
books on records instead that I 
made any progress. The first of 
these that helped me was A Short 
Guide to Long Play, by Martyn 
Goff, a little book that contains 
much sense. I tried a few of Mr. 
Goff’s prescriptions and found 
them to my taste. He in turn put 
me on to The Record Guide, by 
Edward Sackville-West and Des- 
mond Shawe-Taylor. This admir- 
able book (together with the Sup- 
plement issued in 1956) proved 
to be what I had been looking for. 
It matters little that it is five years 
out of date: its values are un- 
changed. By what can only be a 
species of alchemy, the witty 
authors are able to convey the 
“feel” of a piece of music in such 
a way as to tell you whether or 
not it is “ your kind of music”. 

Accordingly, my next experi- 
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ment was with Grieg’s Piano Con- 
certo. The authors implied that 
it was good, but not in the first 
flight. That, I though, may be my 
level. It was: and this time I was 
lucky with the reverse side of the 
record: César Franck’s Sym- 
phonic Variations, a work which 
I found most attractive. 

Still taking the advice of The 
Record Guide, I took a step down- 
wards and tried Gershwin next. I 
knew the Rhapsody in Blue, but 
had not realised that he had pro- 
gressed further in his efforts to 
marry the idioms of classical music 
and jazz. I like his Piano Concerto 
and the symphonic poem An 
American in Paris. It was at this 
stage that I found, for the first 
time, some common ground with 
my seventeen-year-old son, who 
began to have hopes that I would 
become a jazz enthusiast: but I 
have up to now had no difficulty 
in resisting the blandishments of 
Mr. Acker Bilk. 

I continued to follow my men- 
tors, gathering Rachmaninov and 
Saint-Saéns into ‘my basket, to- 
gether with some Haydn, much 
Mozart, a little of Sibelius, and 
the lovely two-trumpet concerto of 
Vivaldi (this jumping about from 
one century to another was how it 
happened in practice). 

I have not so far grown to 
appreciate Brahms, Schumann or 
Mahler; nor any of the English 
composers; nor any of the French- 
men except Saint-Saéns. I say 
“so far” because it is possible 
that a liking for these may come 
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(indeed I think Brahms may come 
quite soon). It looks, by analogy 
with similar composers, as though 
Smetana, Janacek, Martinu and 
Ravel may join the fold. 

My opinion of Stravinsky, or 
rather of my likely reaction to a 
serious trial of Stravinsky, remains 
unchanged: he lies in “ the world 
outside”, with Schoenberg and 
the other experimentalists. Wagner 
is there, too, and Delius: and so 
is the whole of Chamber Music 
(though the Little Serenade is such 
a favourite that it could act as a 
fifth column). 

But, really, you may be saying, 
this fellow is too ingenuous: does 


Mere Coincidence 
| WENT to the Post Office at 
tel egram to Dublin. 


he really think that composers can 
be stratified like the social classes? 
Yes, he does: that’s the point. I 
believe that one must establish 
oneself on the tuneful Beethoven 
— Grieg — Rachmaninov ledge 
(other ledges for other people, of 
course) before one can essay, using 
perhaps a Brahms belay or a 
Chopin chimney, the aréte of 
Debussy or the pinnacle of—may 
it be Britten?—or Bartok? 

The metaphor of cragsmanship 
is a true one: this is an exciting 
business, and (though the feeling 
of upward progress may be an 
illusion) there is no knowing 
where it will end. 


Chur (Switzerland) to send a 


‘Which Dublin?” inquired the official. 


‘ 


‘Surely there’s only one—the real Dublin, I mean? 


” 


I said, with suddenly born uncertainty. 
Out came the Postal Union “ Bible ”—the world in Post 


Offices. Dublin (precede ed by 


Dublany in Poland, and fol- 


lowed by Dublinau in Algeria was listed as 1—Ireland, 2— 


Georgia, 3—Texas, 4—New 


Hampshire, s—Virginia, 6— 


Cntario, and 7—Southern Australia. 
I could not help asking the official what had made him 


sO uncertain in the first place. 


“Mere coincidence,” he 


smiled. “The man you met 


going out just as you were coming in had sent a cable to 


Dublin in Canada.” 


K.V.H. 


Two little girls were going to bed. Looking up at the moon 


one of them said: 
face. He looks sad.” 


“ So would you,” said the other, 


things at you.” 


“ The man in the moon has a long 


“ 


if people were shooting 
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The most prized item of all is the portrait of an 
old man playing a tin whistle 


The Inn of a Thousand Wonders 


J. V. BUTTERLY 


HE steep banks of Tom 
Moore’s “Sweet Vale of Avoca” 
have taken on new outlines these 
last few years. The dun-yellow 
earth of the valley sides has been 
torn open and thrown up as spoil 
in the course of mining operations. 
Bringing a lot of employment to 
the area, the mines in the march of 
progress have taken their toll of 
beauty. One can only hope that 
kindly nature will in time clothe 
the bare spoil banks as she did in 
the case of former mining efforts. 
In the village itself—a revived 
place in these days of good pay 
packets—is one of the oldest inns 
in Ireland, the Fountain Hotel. 
Victor Byrne, in whose family the 
licence has been for many years, 
told me that the inn is at least 200 
years old. “ My father it was who 
started this collection over sixty 
years ago,” he told me when I 
asked about the extraordinary col- 
lection of objects fastened to the 
ceiling and overflowing on to the 
walls and shelves of the old- 
fashioned, low-ceilinged bar. 
Sixty years ago the inn was 
the stopping point for horse-drawn 
brakes and coaches which brought 
visitors down the winding length 
of the valley from Tom Moore’s 


Meeting of the Waters to the 
village. Long before tourism be- 
came the concern of Government 
boards, that sweet melody was 
doing solid propaganda for an Irish 
beauty spot. Drawn from all over 
the world by the haunting song, 
the visitors eventually came to the 
Fountain Hotel to slake their 
summer thirst. Refreshed, relaxed 
and a bit careless, perhaps, they 
occasionally left odds and ends of 
personal belongings behind them. 

Mine host Byrne of those days 
grew tired of trying to find the 
owners of the bits and pieces and 
in exasperation hung up the items 
on the ceiling hooks then used as 
the ordinary method of display. 
Throughout a long life he con- 
tinued this practice and in this 
casual fashion began what must be 
the most varied collection of small 
objects in Ireland. 

The amazing thing about this 
collection is that neither the origin- 
ator nor the present licensee collect 
at all, in the active sense. All the 
odd articles one sees are left 
behind by the owners. Nothing is 
sought or solicited, but often a 
stranger who drops in for a quick 
drink spends an hour examining 
the collection and then decides to 
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add something to mark his own 
call. Day by day the visitors— 
many of them people known all 
over the world—drop in for a meal 
and leave a memento of their visit. 
Paulette Goddard for example, left 
her ankle socks and Jean Autry his 
famous stetson hat. 

Browned with the nicotine of 
generations of tobacco smoke hang 
hundreds of theatre programmes, 
football programmes, hotel bills, 
newspapers left behind on historic 
dates and, whimsical item, a tea 
bag of the old type bearing the 
name of a Meath Street grocer, the 
reminder perhaps of a long-for- 
gotten picnic. I’m quite sure that 
the bank notes of many currencies 
were deliberate additions by 
patrons of the bar. It is unlikely 
that anybody could forget, for 
example, the 100 dollar Texan 
bank bill, one-third as big as a 
newspaper page. Likewise it would 
Strain my credulity too far to 
believe that the enormous gong 
from the last Dublin horse tram 
was simply mislaid! 

Walt Disney, when he called in 
some years ago on his famous 
leprechaun hunt, exercised his 
sense of humour by leaving a 
specimen of what he was looking 
for! There, among the whiskey 
bottles, sits Walt’s leprechaun, in 
glazed dignity, contemplating the 
cost of living at a couple of pounds 
a bottle! Two somewhat incongru- 
ous neighbours right over the 
doorway are Buck Whaley’s gun, 
well authenticated, and a Parnell 
fishing rod. 
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N a showcase on the wall is 

an overflow collection of addi- 
tions, ranging from a whale’s 
tooth that certainly didn’t 
originate in Avoca to a home- 
made grenade or shell which is 
reputed to have been made by 
a Volunteer in Inchicore Works. 
It is this extraordinary juxta- 
position of miscellaneous items 
which is the fascinating thing 
about Victor Byrne's haphazard 
museum. If something is left be- 
hind, by accident or design, it 
is hung up in the first available 
space. The very informality of 
the arrangement is an unre- 
hearsed touch of genius. 
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Of guns there are many, includ- 
ing some very good specimens of 
the old arm gun with the curved 
stock. It is a curious reflection that 
the basic idea of this type of gun 
has been revived in the modern 
quick-firing Sten and Bren guns. 

There is one really fearsome 
weapon of offence—a very modern 
one and said to have been acquired 
at the Nuremberg trials—a Nazi 
dagger-typ: knife. A very heavy 
weapon this, with a savage set of 
sharp saw teeth along the back. 
Right beside this unpleasant object 
I found Ann Todd’s tennis shoes 
and an up-to-date Irish driving 
licence. 

Nowadays, a number of the 
Canadian mining engineers work- 
ing in the valley mines come into 
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the bar and this habit has brought 
an up-to-date uranium specimen 
to the collection. Gilbert Lavine, 
the discover of the El Dolorado 
mine in Canada’s North West 
Territories, has given this piece of 
ore. 

The most prized item of all is 
a splendid portrait of an elderly 
man. A first class piece of 
characterisation, it shows him 
seated on a bench, long sensitive 
fingers on the stops of an old- 
fashioned tin whistle, the mouth- 
piece of which disappears between 
the two halves of a walrus mous- 
tache (circa 1914) of the kind 
better known to Dubliners as a 
“ pint strainer.” 

There is a story of a great per- 
sonal tragedy behind this picture. 
The subject is a man who worked 
for a lifetime in the Fountain 
Hotel and was known locally as 


As Moths to the Flame 
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“Alec the Thresher.” Victor Byrne 
grew up as a pet and protégé of 
the old man and still speaks with 
affection of his gentle ways. 

One day about twenty-five years 
ago, a tramp called in and bought 
a drink at the bar. While he was 
meditatively sipping it, Alec the 
Thresher was pottering about the 
place. Observing the old man, the 
tramp asked permission to paint his 
portrait. He was jokingly told, 
“ There’s a few old pots of paint 
out in the shed if you like to try 
it.” Without fuss, the tramp 
located the half empty tins, mixed 
his colours and with a couple of 
twigs and his fingers, painted on 
the back of a framed cigarette 
advertisement a first class portrait! 

Who he was and what tragic 
story lay behind his one and only 
appearance in Avoca was never 
known. 


SOME years ago, in pre-rural-electrification days, a farmer 

was helping at the delivery of his latest offspring by 
holding an oil-burning lamp. When the doctor had pro- 
duced not one but three fine babies, the farmer bolted out 


of the room. 


“Come back with that lamp ! 


” bawled the doctor. 


“I will not,” came the answer from the exterior darkness. 
“ , ° 2. tof. ” 
It’s the light that’s attractin’ them. 


YOu can stand an egg on its end without breaking its shell 
by shaking it violently. The violent shaking breaks the 
yolk, which then settles to the bottom and keeps the egg 


stable. 


This is supposed to be the famous trick performed by 
Columbus before the Court of Spain. 


‘THE only thing wrong about earning a big salary is that 
it costs so much to let people know about it. 


Our family trees have many branches 


What Does Your Surname 
Reveal ? 


KEVIN DANAHER 


YURNAMES form one of our 
strongest links with the past ; 
they tell us from where we came 
and to what kind of people we 
belong. They are the shrine of 
our family pride, the token of our 
good reputation. And if some of 
us are a bit proud and boastful 
about them, can’t we point back 
over the centuries to famous 
bearers of the same name? 

Surnames came into use at 
different periods in different 
countries. Even yet there are some 
countries—Iceland, for instance— 
where surnames are not in com- 
mon use and a man is called 
directly the son of his father ; 
Jon Magnusson is the son of 
Magnus Sigurdsson who is the 
son of Sigurd Sveinsson. 

But surnames have been in ordi- 
nary use in Ireland for close on 
1,000 years, and they can tell 
us a lot about our history and our 
background not only as_ indivi- 
duals but as a community and a 
nation. 

The old saying: “ By Mac and 
O you'll always know true Irish- 
men, they say. But if they lack 


both O and Mac, no Irishmen are 
they,” is not quite correct, but it 
is near enough to the truth for 
our oldest surnames. 

According to the Irish tradition 
a surname was a claim of descent 
from somebody, not just a con- 
venient label. The surname 
O’Neill comes from Niall Glin- 
dubh, High King of Ireland, who 
died in A.D. 919, and his grandson, 
Donal O Néill, is the first O’Neill 
mentioned in history. 

But at a very early stage in the 
development of surnames we find 
other families of O’Neill, like the 
O’Neills of Thomond (North 
Munster), the O’Neill’s of the 
Decies (Co. Waterford) and the 
O’Neills of Leinster, and some of 
them claim a different descent 
from the O’Neills of Ulster. We 
can understand that there were 
several heroes or famous men with 
the Christian name Niall, and so 
there could be several families of 
O’Neill quite unrelated to each 
other. 

The commonest Irish surname, 
Murphy, comes from Murchadh, 
“Sea-hero”. But there are two 
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different Irish forms of the name: 
O Murchadha and Mac Murch- 
adha, neither of which represents 
descent from one particular sturdy 
mariner of the past, as there are 
several unrelated families bearing 
the same form of the name. 

There was Mac Murchadha 
also spelled Mac Murchaidh) of 
Tyrone, Mac Murchaidh of Ros- 
common and Mac Murchadha of 
Leinster. The Leinster family take 
the name from Murchadh, King of 
Leinster, who was grandfather of 
no less a personage than Dermot 
Mac Murrogh, who gave the Nor- 
mans their excuse for coming to 
Ireland. The surname O Murcha- 
dha was borne by at least three 
ancient families, situated in Ulster, 
in County Sligo and in County 
Wexford. 

Kelly is the next most common 
name, hiding several Irish names. 
O Ceallaigh (grandson of Ceallach, 
“the Warrior”) was the name of 
seven or eight different families, 
the principal being O Ceallaigh of 
Ui Maine, who held wide lands in 
Counties Galway and Roscommon. 
There were also O Ceallaigh of 
Loughinsolin, County Derry, O 
Ceallaigh of Laois, O Ceallaigh 
Breagh (County Meath), of Wick- 
low, of Sligo and of west County 
Cork. Then there were the Mac 
Ceallaighs of County Galway, of 
County Leitrim and of the Isle of 
Man. 

Other Kellys belong to the Mac 
Giolla Cheallaigh family, claiming 
descent from King Guaire the 
Hospitable of Connaught, 
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although some members of this 
stock prefer to spell the name 
Kilkelly or MacGilkelly. There 
was a Mac Caochlaoich (Grandson 
of the Blind Hero) family in west 
County Cork, some of the descen- 
dants of which are now called 
Kelly, while others prefer Coakley. 
And at least two other old names, 
O Cadhla and O Caolaidhe, have 
become confused in places with 
O’Kelly, although here again there 
are other spellings. Kiely, Keeley, 
Quealy, Queely, and so on, 

Third on the list of Irish sur- 
names is O’Sullivan. This was a 
great Tipperary family until they 
were pushed out by the Norman 
invasion, when they moved into 
the south-west corner of Ireland 
to become the most powerful 
family of that area, with several 
branches, such as O'Sullivan 
Beare, O’Sullivan Mor and O’Sul- 
livan Maol, all related to each 
other in blood. But an old County 
Cavan and County Longford 
family, O Suileachain, has many 
descendants who now write their 
name O’Sullivan, although they 
have no connection with the Mun- 
ster O’Sullivans. 

When the Norsemen and Danes 
settled in Ireland about 1,000 
years ago they had not yet begun 
to use surnames generally, but 
according as they became assimi- 
lated they took surnames after the 
Irish fashion, or were given them 
by their Irish neighbours, by 
using O or Mac, and these names 
are not easy to distinguish at first 
sight from the older Irish ones. 


NATIONS are chastised for their crimes in this world : they 


have no future state. 


Cotter, MacAuliffe, MacKeever 
and MacGetrick. The first two 
simply claim descent from a 
“Dark Foreigner” and a “Norse- 
man”, and probably were first 
used by the neighbours of the 
settlers and then accepted as their 
own by the ancestors of the 
families who now bear them. The 
others show descent from Ottar, 
Olaf, Ivor and Sitrick, names as 
common among the Norsemen as 
Donal and Dermot were among 
the Irish. There are several other 
names, like Broderick, Harrold, 
Sugrue (from Broder, Harald, Sig- 
frid) and so on. 

The fourth most common sur- 
name in Ireland is Walsh, which, 
of course, means a Welshmen. 
The Normans invaded Ireland 
from Wales, the leaders mostly 
Welsh-Normans and the soldiers 
and settlers to some extent native 
Welshmen. Here again we can 
take it that the surname was given 
by the neighbours, and accepted 
by the Walshes. 

Two other forms of this name 
are Brannock, from the Irish 
Breathnach, and Wallace, from 
the Norman-French de Walys, 
both meaning Welshmen. Of 
course there were, from the first 
settlement, many different families 
of Walshes quite unrelated to 
each other. 

The fifth most common Irish 
surname is Smith, a name found 


JoHN MITCHEL 
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all over Ireland but very numerous 
in Counties Louth, Meath and 
Cavan. It belongs to many differ- 
ent families. In olden times the 
blacksmith was a most important 
man, not just a shoer of horses 
and a mender of broken machines, 
gates and pitchforks, as he is for 
the most part today, but the maker 
of nearly all weapons, tools, 
instruments and utensils. He was 
held in very high estimation in 
ancient Ireland ; the master smith 
could dine with the king and his 
doctors, chiefs, bards and judges. 
It is quite natural that it became 
a surname as it did in other 
countries too. 

In Ireland we had Mac 
Gabhann and O Gabhann, notable 
families in Clare and Cavan, but 
descendants of notable smiths in 
all parts of the country were given 
the name and, just to complicate 
things, many people from Britain 
bearing the name Smith (Smyth, 
Smythe) settled here and there in 
Ireland. 

There are not many “ trade- 
names ”* of old Irish origin. We 
have O’Hickey (descendant of the 
healer), Mac an Bhaird (of the 
Poet), Mac an tSaoir (of the 
Craftsman), MacInerney (of the 
Church Steward), MacEntee (of 
the Scholar) and a few others, 
against the very large number of 
English trade names in our midst: 
Baker, Butcher, Hunter, Archer, 
Fletcher (from  arrow-maker), 
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Fisher, Miller, Slater, Thatcher, 
Butler, Taylor, Wright and 
hundreds of others. 

In the same way, there are not 
many old Irish names derived 
from places, hair colour, charac- 
teristics and dispositions, while 
there are very many such names 
among the Normans and the 
Palesmen, like Brown, Green and 
White, Petty, Little, Curtis, 
Savage, Fox, Wolfe, Field, Woods, 
Church, London, Bolton, East, 
West and so many others. 

The Normans gave us Fitz- 
gerald and the other Fitz- names 
except Fitzpatrick), as well as 
many other surnames now wide- 
spread in Ireland, Just to name a 
few: Barry, Bourke, Cogan, 
Dalton, Lacy, Hussey, Keating, 
Power, Nugent, Prendergast, Pur- 
cell, Roche, Palmer, Plunkett, 
Butler, Tyrrell, White and Woulfe. 

Some parts of the country are 
studded with names from this 
period ; that is especially true of 
south County Wexford, which has 
its own typical names, like Sinnott, 
Stafford, Rossiter, Codd, Hoare, 
Lambert. And from the time of 
the Normans up to the present 
day there has been a trickle of 
English and Welsh settlers, so 
that in every part of Ireland you 
will find names like Lawless, 
Lynnott, Barrett, Howell, Bowen, 
Price, Evans, Pilkington, Mother- 


way, Allardyce, Robinson, 
Jennings, Shortall, Somers, 
Downes, Kent, Bates, Jackson, 


Adams and so on. 
Then we have the Scots. First 
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DIGEST 
there are the valiant and sturdy 
fighting men — the “Gallow- 


glasses”"—hired by Irish prince 
and Norman baron alike, Sheehys 
and MacCoys, MacDonnells and 
MacSweeneys, MacCabes and 
MacCorleys, some of them bring- 
ing names inherited from the 
Norsemen who settled along the 
western islands of Scotland. Then 
the trickle of Scottish settlers that 
gave us Patterson, Fraser, Graham, 
Kerr, Stewart, Scott and many 
others, especially numerous in the 
part of Ireland just across the sea 
from Scotland. 

When Louis the Fourteenth of 
France drove out the Huguenots— 
Protestant Frenchmen—a number 
of them settled in Ireland. Not 
very numerous, they soon made 
a name for themselves in the cloth 
trade, especially in Dublin and 
Portarlington, bringing names like 
Guerin, Le Fanu, Du Cros, Cham- 
pion, La Touche, Saurin, Dubour- 
dieu, Lefroy, La Fere, and Blanc. 

Another group of refugees, the 
Palatines, came as a result of the 
same King Louis’s wars in Ger- 


many, and, in contrast to the 
Huguenot townsmen, these Ger- 
mans were farmers and were 
settled on the land in County 
Limerick, where names like 
Modler, Sparling, Bovenizer, 
Ruttle, Tesky. Switzer, Shire, 


Doube and Schumacher are still 
well known. 

We can look back to ancestors 
of several races with several lan- 
guages, Gaelic, Norse, Norman- 
French, Welsh, English, Lowland- 
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Scots Hebridean, Huguenot- 
French and German. Palatine 
Schmidt became Smith, Huguenot 
Blanc became Blong. The same 
name is McDonald in Scotland 
and MacDonnell in Ireland. 
Scottish Ogilvy is the same as 
Irish O’Gilvea. 

Quite a lot of confusion arose 
from attempts to produce a 
“translation” of names. In 1465 
a law was passed that all people 
with Irish names living in the Eng- 
lish Pale (that is, Counties Dublin, 
Louth, Meath, and part of County 
Kildare) should take English- 
sounding names instead, “ of one 
towne, as Sutton, Chester, Trym, 
Skryne, Corke, Kinsale, or colour, 
as white, blacke, browne, or art or 
science, as smith or carpenter, or 
office, as cooke, butler ”, and fines 
were prescribed for anyone who 
would not obey. 

This law does not seem to have 
had much effect, although it did 
change the names of some Irish 
families. 

In times when education was 
not general many people could not 
spell their names, and officials 
such as landlords, stewards or 
court clerks used a sort of phonetic 
spelling, such as “M’Ea” for 
MacCoy, “O’Culliggine” for 
Colgan, or by substituting an Eng- 


lish word which seemed to trans- 
late the name, like “ Woods” for 
O Coill or “Silke” for O Sioda. 

On the other hand, many Nor- 
man, Welsh and English families 
had already adopted Gaelic forms; 
FitzElicot became MacElligot, 
FitzHugelin turned into Mac- 
Quillin, some of the Berminghams 
took MacFeorais, some of the 
Bourkes took MacWilliam, some 
of the Barretts changed to Mac- 
Fadden, some of the Stauntons 
to MacAleevy and so on. 

Many families, not quite clear 
as to the exact form of name borne 
by their ancestors (say 500 years 
ago), have recourse to a book or 
a dictionary to find out what their 
“Trish ” name should be. 

If your name is “ Green”, you 
have a choice of MacGrianna, 
O Grianna, Mac Gréine, O 
hUaithne, Mac Glasain, O 
hUidhrin, while all the time your 
real descent may be from an 
honest bowman called Robin atte 
Grene who marched behind 
Strongbow or Milo de Cogan, or 
your name “ English”, which you 
put into Irish as “Inglis”, may 
have been a seventeenth century 
translation of Mac Galldéglaigh, 
descendant of a Gallowglass, who 
was really a MacDonnell from the 
Hebrides. 


Just when you are beginning to think that all women are 
clever, you see one buying a frock that has to be 


buttoned up the back. 


ASTROLOGER : One who tells you what you want to hear. 


| It HAPPENED THIS MONTH | 


Peace to the 


** Freeman’s”’ 


Ashes ! 


I" IS NOW NEARLY TWO CENTURIES 

since the first appearance of that 
famous Dublin newspaper, the 
Freeman’s Journal, in September, 
1763. 

It was a paper which 
—and sometimes helped 
about—many changes in 
tory right up to 1924, 
finally ceased publication. 

During the early years of the 
paper it was guided by the famous 
Dr. Charles Lucas. A generation 
later it was secretly purchased by 
Dublin Castle and placed in the 
control of that notorious character, 


recorded 
to bring 
our his- 
when it 


Francis Higgins, the “Sham 
Squire ” and informer. 
But when he died in 1892, the 


paper became once again an organ 


of liberal opinion. It supported 
O’Connell, and was later to 
become one of the most outspoken 
Home Rule organs in Parnell’s 
time. 

The paper supported Parnell 


during the split, but later swung 
over to the opposite camp—a re- 
versal of opinion that led to copies 
of the journal being burned in the 
streets. It is said that the ashes 
from these public bonfires were 
buried, after a mock funeral, in the 
grave of the Sham Squire himself 


in Kilbarrack churchyard, County 
Dublin. 


Oliver the Playboy 
T=1 TYRANT AND ALLEGED 

Protector, Oliver Cromwell, 
will always be remembered in this 
country for the many men, women 
and children who died by the 
sword at his command, the thou- 
sands of homes he wrecked, the 
families he scattered or laid waste. 

But by some of his contem- 
poraries at jeast, the same Oliver, 
who died on September 3, 1658, 
was regarded as an _ incorrigible 
practical joker! 

Less than a year before his death 


this life-of-the-party created havoc 
at his daughter’s marriage by 
throwing “sack-posset” among 


the ladies to spoil their dresses, 
flinging wet sweetmeats—horrible 


thought—wherever the fancy 
prompted him, and daubed with 
the sarme messy dainties the stools 
on which the ladies were to sit. 
One account of this hilarious in- 
cident in Cromwell’s life stated 
that his pranks were received with 
“the usual complaisance shewn to 
even the mauvaise plaisanteries of 
the great”, and that the ladies 
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took the sack-posset doled out to 
them so dramatically as a “favour”. 

An earlier prank at a Christmas 
party, when Cromwell was a boy, 
was also aimed at ruining the fine 
clothes of the guests. 

A writer in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, commenting on _ this 
school-boy joke of Cromwell’s, 
wrote: “I have noticed this itch 
in certain boys at school who 
were invariably tyrants in their 
nature!” 


Banished to the Barbadoes 


UT IT WAS ANOTHER DATE IN 
September—the 11th, 1649— 
which assures Cromwell of a per- 
manent place in Irish history books. 


He had been sent to Ireland, © 


“ 


according to ome account, to 
bring it into obedience to the 
English parliament”. And he dealt 
with the general opposition in 
Ireland to the new Commonwealth 
in his own unique way. 

There were 3,000 Royalists in 
Drogheda under Sir Arthur Ash- 
ton. -Cromwell summoned the 
town and, on being answered with 
defiance, set his cannon playing on 
the walls. 

Breaches were made and a large 
force invaded the town. They 
were repulsed at first, but later 
they attacked again, and drove the 
garrison into a confined space. 

There, in cold cruelty, they were 
put to the sword. Cromwell, in his 
report, described the massacre as 
a “righteous judgment” and a 
“great mercy”, and related how 
anyone that he spared from the 
sword was shipped at once to the 
Barbadces to become a slave. 


He probably thought it was the 
best jest of his life. 


Sufficient for the Day 

HE TALK AT THE GRACIOUS DINING- 

table turned on the force and 
direction of the wind blowing out- 
side the house. Said one of the 
guests, Dr. Thomas Sheridan, 
grandfather of dramatist Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan: “Let the wind 
blow east, west, north, or south, 
the immortal soul will take its 
flight to the destined point.” And 
then, leaning back in his chair, he 
died. 

The date was September 1o, 
1738, and Ireland had lost one of 
its wittiest speakers. He was a 
friend of Swift, and it is said that 
when Swift was downcast at being 
“exiled” in Ireland, only Sheri- 
dan could raise his spirits. For a 
whole year they corresponded 
daily—and one of the conditions 
of the correspondence was that 
each letter should be the result of 
five minutes’ “effusion”. Many of 
Swift’s nonsense verses are said to 
have been products of this arrange- 
ment. 

But although Sheridan was a 
witty and charming man, he could 
also seem incredibly clumsy. He 
was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and later was appointed 
to a church living in the south of 
Ireland. 

This Doctor of Divinity also 
conducted a classical school in 
Dublin, but when, on the anniver- 
sary of George I’s death, he chose 
to give a sermon on the text 
“ Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof” he lost all favour, and 
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most of his pupils were taken from 
the school. 

His indiscretion became 
quoted, and he lost all chance of 
preferment. Said his friend Swift 
“He had killed his own 


future by a chance shot of an un- 


, 
widely 


sadly: 


lucky text.” 


“ Battle” of the Diamond 
‘THE Time: A SEPTEMBER DAY IN 

1795. The place: The 
Diamond, Armagh. ... . The event: 
A bitter and bloody clash between 
the Defenders and the Peep o’ Day 
Boys, a clash which was to rage for 
hours, and bring about the deatt 
of thirty Irishmen. 

The Defenders 
of a secret society organised by the 
Catholics in the North. The Peep 
0’ Day Boys belonged to a society 
which had been encouraged by the 
Protestant landowners. A battle be- 
tween these two violently opposed 
groups of angry young men was in- 
evitable, but very few people had 
imagined that such a clash could 
be so protracted or bloody. 

But bloody or not, the fight at 
the Diamond led to the formation 
of the first Orange That 
same evening, on September Io, a 
group met and pledged themselves 
to maintain the Protestant consti- 
tution and Protestant ascendancy. 


were members 


society. 
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It took its name from William of 
Orange, and Catholics were barred 
from membership. 

The oath of the new society 
bound its members to support the 
English king and his heirs—but 
only as long as he or they sup- 
ported the Protestant ascendancy. 


Fluttering Handkerchief 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1803, WAS A BLACK 
day for Ireland. On that day, 
nearly a century and a half ago, 
Robert Emmet, one of the country’s 
brightest sons, executed at a 
scaffold erected in front of St 
Catherine’s Church, Dublin. 

A little before noon the young 
patriot was brought from Kilmain- 
ham to the place of his execution. 
On the way there he was taken past 
a closed carriage near the entrance 
to the Royal Hospital. 

According to tradition, the lady 


was 


in the carriage was his fiancée, 
Sarah Curran, who had driven 
there to see Robert for the last 


time. As Emmet went by, he waved 
his hand, and a handkerchief could 
be seen fluttering in the other car- 
riage. Emmet waved until he was 
brought out of sight. 

A very short time later he was 
dead, struck down in his prime for 
his part in his country’s struggle 
for freedom. J.E. 


KNOWLEDGE, wisdom, erudition, arts and elegance—what 
are they but the mere trappings of the mind, if they 
do not serve to increase the happiness of the possessor? 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


PSYCHIATRISTS say it’s not good for a man to keep too 
much to himself. The Income Tax people say the same 


thing. 
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What ! Never went “ on gur,” owned a “ conker ” 


b 


or a “bowler’ 


or “ grushed” for pennies? 


THE IRISH WAY OF SAYING IT 


MICHAEL J. LENNON 


_ of the phrases peculiar 
to the English spoken in Ire- 
land are, of course, of Gaelic 
origin. Most people know that the 
phrase “I’m only after doing it” 
is a Gaelic idiom, in which the 
gerundive is used with “after ” to 
express a perfect tense. 

But there are others that are not 
so easy to track down. “ On gur” 
is said of a boy who runs away 
from home to sleep in halls. I have 
been assured that this phrase 
derives from the Gaelic ar gur, 
said of a hen which lays eggs away 
from its nest. “Ill break your 
gob” (beak, an offensive word for 
mouth) is also from Gaelic. 

The left eye of the late Patrick 
H. Pearse was crooked. No doubt 
the boys in Westland Row Christ- 
ian Brothers Schools referred to 
it as “ bockety” from the Gaelic 
bacach, a beggar or deformed per- 
son. The phrase still current, ‘“‘an 
ould feck,” is from feic, a sight or 
spectacle. A “ melt,” another abus- 
ive word, means a useless person, 
from meilit, blunt or useless. 

Does the present-day Dublin 
youth know the meaning of “‘caub- 
een” (old hat), I wonder ? We 
fished for “pinkeens” (stickle- 


backs) in the canal long ago and 
“snigged” for eels, by dragging 
the hook along the bottom of the 
canal in the hope of catching the 
body of the eel with the hook. I 
never knew anyone to snig success- 
fully. “Snig” is probably from 
the Gaelic “ to creep.” 

The Dublin drinker ordered a 
“boll” of malt. “Boll” (short 
*o’) is an old measure. In my 
youth a young boy when angered 
would say “I'll morgue ye,” a 
macabre phrase. “ Gurrier” (hard 
chaw) is probably “ guerrier,” a 
word which came here during the 
Penisular War. The Hindustani 
words swaddy (soldier) and coo- 
thur (a term of reproach) were 
brought to Dublin by the First 
Bengal European Regiment, other- 
wise the Royal Dublin Fusiliers. 

A penny was “a wing”, two- 
pence was “a deuce”, a halfpenny 
was “a make”, a farthing ~a 
“fudge”, sixpence a “ tanner”, 
and people “didn’t care a Conti- 
nental”, when they wanted to say 
that they could not care less. (The 
paper money issued by the Wash- 
ington Government during the 
American War of Independence 
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was termed “Continents!” and 
was regarded as valueless). 

We always said “ head or harp ” 
when tossing for sides in my youth. 
I think the reason was that the 
penny of the old Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment had a harp on one side. We 
were fond of banners with harps 
on them, so much so that up to 
the first World War, Irish in New 


York State were often called 
“harps ” 
“A conker” (probably con- 


queror) was a well-seasoned chest- 
nut which had triumphed in con- 
tests which began with the ritual 
“ Hick, hack, first crack.” 

“Will you tell me a story about 

Fohnny Magorey, 
Will I begin it ? That’s all that’s 
in it.” 

“ Johnny Magorey” was a large, 
red berry which had inside a stone 
covered with prickly bristles. This 
stone was dropped down the back 
of an unsuspecting boy and was 
supposed to cause skin irritation. 
Prendergast, historian of the 
Cromwellian period, says that 
“John Magorey” was a generic 
phrase for the dispossessed man 
who had taken to the heather as an 
outlaw. 

Formerly, a hat was a “decker” 
(Germanic decken, to cover) and 
we played “ Ball in the decker”— 
a game easier to portray by pic- 
tures than by words. A straw hat 
was a straw “baymer” and was 
always liable to. be bashed in by 
those who had what was then re- 
garded as a sense of humour. 
“Fongs” (probably “ thongs’) 
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were leather bootlaces and braces 
were “ gallus”—not a Gaelic but 
an Elizabethan word. 

We called leap-frog “Cap on 
the back” and as we played it the 
game had many rounds or sub- 
divisions. “ Relievio ” was popular 
in Synge Street schools in my 


youth. The idea was to relieve a 
player held “in den” by the 
opposing team. Release was 


effected by rushing into den cry- 
ing “ Relievio” whilst no oppo- 
nent was in den. “Den” was 
always a corner. 

Nowadays people seldom say 
that they feel “game ball”! 
“Game ball” was the last ball 
served by a handball player who 
had the lead and if he won on the 
“game ball” exchange he then 
had won the game. A “ thaw” was 
a large marble with which some 
boys were able to work havoc on 
their opponents at marbles. A 
“ belt ” was a blow and a “bowler” 
to rhyme with howler) a dog. 


To “grush” means to throw 
money out as largesse to be 
scrambled for by commoners. 


Some 25 years ago, when two old 
Gaelic families were joined in wed- 
lock in St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 
money was “grushed” as the 
wedding party drove into Patrick 
Street. I did not see this happen 
but I was reading in Marsh’s 
Library on the day of this wedding 
and was there told of the “ grush- 
ing”. 

In my time at the Bar, one of 
the judges before whom I prac- 
tised was ignorant of Gaelic and 
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missed the meaning of phrases 
which were a literal translation 
from the Gaelic. Once I had to 
translate for him “He was worse 
with me.” This phrase means “I 
preferred him,” as is clear to any- 
one who thinks in Gaelic. 

Some time ago a Kerry witness 
told a court that he had been 
“mocking” cows. This did not 
mean that he had been ridiculing 
cows, but that he had been turn- 
ing them into the macha (night 
shelter), a word found in the 
Brehon laws. Tipperary witnesses 
will talk of “coreing” for one 
another, i.e. lending aid to a neigh- 
bour. Comhar, meaning co-opera- 
tive labour, is the basis of the word 
“ coreing.” 

“ Skyaks ” (sceacn, whitethorn) 
and “boohalawns” (buachalan, 


Spreading the New 


ragweed) appeared regularly in 
rural cases. In Waterford they say 
“She was off like the Sheegee.” 
(* In a flash,” from Sidh Gaoithe, 
wind fairy.) Waterford gives ‘r’ 
the French “r engraissé” sound. 
Waterford witnesses tend to pro- 
nounce the Norman surname 
“Power” precisely as a Norman 
would pronounce it, 

Fingall (fair-haired foreigners), 
North County Dublin, once had 
its own dialect, a language based 
on Norse. Dunton, the English 
bookseller here in the reign of 
Charles II, mentions it. “ Wore” 
was used there for seaweed up to 
the first World War, and the word 
‘“‘outcomehere” (stranger) would 
probably be intelligible to a Flem- 
ing or to a North German Platt 
Deutsch-speaking sailor. 


A WOMAN in a small town was gossipiug with her friend 
on the telephone. The usual clicks were heard as other 
listeners picked up their ’phones. 
Suddenly, in the middle of the conversaton, there came 
the unmistakable sound of a receiver being banged down 


on its hook. 


“ Well, I like that!” said the first caller with pretended 


“ 


indignation. 


Somebody hung up on us ! 


'” 


AT twenty years of age, the will reigns ; at thirty, the wit ; 


and at forty, the judgment. 


HENRY GRATTA:: 


WRINKLEs distinguish the thoughtful man and scholar. 
The face of a gourmand is generally as smooth as that 


of a new-born babe. 


Rev. C. P. MEEHAN 


Sums big and small are won or lost by the 
twirl of a hand 


Inside a Pitch and 
Toss School 


M.D. 


|B phere CITY has a group of 
schools which are unique in 
that the pupils pay no fees, receive 
no diplomas, and the first-year 
student can capture the most 
coveted prize as easily as the 
veteran scholar. 

These schools do not function 
in stately or imposing buildings ; 
they flourish in strict seclusion, 
amid scenes of squalor. Not every 
aspirant can secure admission, and 
publicity is strictly taboo. No dis- 
tinctive insignia are worn, nor do 
they sport an old school tie. The 
majority do not wear a tie at all. 

The “ toss schools ”, as they are 
called, have been a familiar feature 
of Dublin life for as long as I can 
remember. On the canal banks, in 
the Phoenix Park, and on patches 
of waste ground in the back streets 
the members of the schools gather 
every Saturday afternoon and Sun- 
day morning. 

Each school is controlled with 
rigid discipline by an M.C. or 
“box-man ”, assisted by three or 
four helpers armed with long 
leather belts, which have heavy 
brass buckles. 


Every time the coins are tossed 
a tribute of sixpence is paid to the 
“ box-man”. I have it on reliable 
authority that his net earnings sel- 
dom fall below £12 weekly. That 
figure does not include £4 a week 
paid to the helpers and look-outs. 
I was told of one case where, the 


M.C. being temporarily abroad, 

the tribute or tax was paid with 

unfailing regularity to his wife. 
Play begins when a selected 


gambler places two halfpennies, 
bright as from the mint, on the 
“fek” and prepares to toss them. 
The “fek” is a small piece of 
wood or slate ; in some schools it 
is the duty of the M.C. to place 
the coins on the “ fek”’. 

As the “banker ” calls “‘ Heads 
Two!” and gets ready to flip the 
coins, a medley of counter-bets 
are called and covered around the 
ring, where anything from fifty to 
300 players are assembled. To 
win, the “banker” must head 
both coins. 

Some players never wager on 
anything but “ harps ” turning up. 
Some bet with the “ banker ”, and 
others bet only with fellow-gam- 
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blers. Bets range in value from 
threepence or sixpence up to £§ 
or even {10, It is quite common 
to see a turnover of five or six 
hundred pounds in any big school, 
in any given week-end. 

As a rule, the schools operate 
only on Saturday afternoons and 
Sundays. The interval between a 
late Mass and the opening of 
licensed houses on Sunday is the 
period when play reaches its peak. 
Sums which represent small for- 
tunes to the participants are won 
or lost by the twirl of a hand. 

A Dublin businessman was tak- 
ing a walk one Sunday afternoon 
with his dog on the banks of the 
canal. He came upon a busy toss 
school at a secluded spot. From 
idle cu-iosity he stopped to watch 
the preceedings. Scrutinising the 
players, he recognised one of his 
best customers, a man of some 
substance. He approached quietly 
and asked him how he was faring. 
“TIT am winning £80,” was the 
reply. 

“ Better call it a day and take a 
walk to Ashtown with me,” sug- 
gested his friend. 

“No,” was the answer. “I'll 
turn it into a hundred.” 

Returning in a half-hour, he 
learned that his customer had 
made and lost twelve consecutive 
wagers of {10 each and then, in 
desperation, had made a final 
plunge in which he bet his car 
against £50, and again suffered 
defeat. 

The personnel of a school are 
drawn largely from the classes of 


ITCH and toss is not of 

modern origin. Gil Blas 
declared that “tossing up for 
heads and tails was not my 
ruling passion ”. Strutt describes 
it as a diversion in which “ one 
person tosses the halfpenny up, 
and the other calls at pleasure 
head or tail”; while de Morgan 
asks: “In 100,000 tosses, be- 
tween what limits is it 99 to 
1 that the heads shall be 
contained?” 

Originally it was usual for the 
competitors to pitch a coin from 
a given point to a mark or 
object on the ground. The 
competitor who came nearest 
the objective had first toss of 
coins. This method was far too 
cumbersome for heavy gamblers, 
anxious to get down to the real 
business of the day—the waging 
on the flip of coins of side bets 
for sums ranging from copper 
coins to £50 and even to £100. 
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society who can least afford to 
suffer severe financial loss: quay 
workers, labourers, tradesmen, 
drovers, carters, shop-boys, cor- 
poration officials, messengers and 
unemployed. There is the usual 
sprinkling of professional gamblers 
— well-dressed, imperturbable, 
losing and winning with the great- 
est sangfroid. I noticed that they 
rarely lost. 

Superficially, it would seem that 
none but a Puritan could cavil at 
workingmen indulging in a flutter 
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on the toss of a coin in open-air schools, however, reveals a sin- 

surroundings. It seems little differ- ister atmosphere of “ protection” 

ent from the facilities enjoyed by which envelopes these assemblies, 

wealthier citizens at the races, the The “box” business is really a 

card table and on the Stock Ex- variation of the “ protection” 

change. racket practised by American 
The inside story of the toss gangsters. 
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Put that in Your Pipe! 
AT the Strabane (County Tyrone) Customs post the 

officers noticed that among the many people who crossed 
the border to Lifford (County Donegal) was an old man 
and his donkey. He made the journey day after day, never 
had anything to declare, and the constant searches to which 
he submitted produced nothing. 

It was decided that he was as innocent as he looked, 
although one officer still had his doubts. Finally he tackled 
the suspect and said, “ Look, my curiosity has got the 
better of me. What’s your dodge ? Tell me and I'll not say 
a word about it. I promise.” 

The old man paused, wavered and, unable to resist, came 
out with it: “It’s the donkey’s reins. Rope tobacco, Isn’t 
that a good one ?” 

BRIAN SWEENEY in the Belfast Telegraph 


ALL children should be tirelessly noisy, playful, grubby- 
handed except at meal times, soiling and tearing su 
clothes as they need wear, bringing not only the joy of chilc 


hood into the house but dust and mud as well. 
BERNARD SHAW 


Pin-potnting the Trouble 
‘Tue boss and his sales manager looked gloomily at the 
sales chart on the wall. In one corner was a graph show- 
ing the company’s descending receipts. The rest of the 
chart contained a map of the territory, with pins stuck in 
it showing the location of the various salesmen. 
“Frankly,” the boss sighed, “we have only one hope 
Let’s take the pins out of the map and stick them in the 
salesmen.” 
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“He was a great man for 
taking down what the cus- 
tomers chattered about” 


TAVERNS 
IN JOYCE’S 
DUBLIN 


JOHN McCAFFREY 
enn 


N the summer of 1951 an Ameri- 

can University professor called 
to see my friend, the late Mr. M. 
Vincent Rowan, at his business 
premises, 51 Capel St., Dublin. 
The American said he had come to 
Dublin with the object of visiting 
and photographing Bernard Kier- 
nan’s licensed premises, 8, 9 and 
10 Little Britain Street. “ This 
must be a wonderful establish- 
ment,” he said, “for James Joyce 


devoted ninety pages of his Ulysses 
to incidents in this quaint Dublin 
shop.” 


“T am afraid you are going to 
be disappointed,” remarked Mr. 
Rowan. “That famous public- 
house is now a warehouse for 
footwear.” 

“ That is a bitter disappointment 
to me,” observed the American. “I 
wanted to hear ‘ the light music of 


whiskey falling into glasses’ in 
that fabulous tavern so celebrated 
along with all the others men- 
tioned by Joyce in his masterpiece 
which has now been translated into 
over a dozen foreign languages. 

“I have noted the name of every 
public-house and_ establishment 
mentioned by James Joyce and it 
is my intention to photograph all 
of them. The folks back home will 
be tickled pink when they see my 
pictures of the Scotch House, Mul- 
ligan’s in Poolbeg Street and Davy 
Byrne’s in Duke Street, where 
Dubliners stood each other tailors 
of malt. 

“James Joyce must have had a 
great admiration for the publicans 
of Dublin and they certainly owe 
him a deep debt of gratitude for 
immortalising their establishments. 
Nevertheless, quite a few of your 
barkeepers told me they had never 
heard of James Joyce, but they 
were definitely interested when I 
informed them he had given their 
bars a boost in Ulysses.” 

It is interesting to note that his 
collection of short stories, Dub- 
liners, was delayed because he 
insisted on calling the characters 
by their actual names. He also gave 
the real’ names of public-houses 
and other business premises in the 
city. This was considered to be 
blatant, unconventional advertis- 
ing. 

The author was requested by 
his publishers to. substitute fictiti- 


,ous names and descriptions. He 


refused because he was a realist. 
Eventually the publishers capitu- 


Condensed from The Licensed Vintner (Dublin) 
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lated. The book which he com- 
piled in Trieste from his diverting 
descriptions recorded during his 
Dublin divagations was published 
in 1914. It had been accepted in 


A young Irish-American rela- 
tive of mine amazed me by her 
detailed knowledge of the works 
of James Joyce. She said she 
graduated with a Liberal Arts 
degree thanks to her thesis on the 
novels of this famous Irish writer. 

“Gee,” she exclaimed, “ they 
are nuts on Joyce in American 
literary circles! There is a James 
Joyce Society in New York. All 
the younger writers try to write 
like him.” 

His works are also prescribed 
for study in our universities. I have 
met many National University 
graduates and students who are 
fervent admirers of his writing. 
This is the method he adopted to 
attract his readers’ attention: 

“ Jingling on supple rubbers it 
jaunted from the bridge to Ormond 
Quay . . . Jingle-jaunted by the 
curb and stopped. Hello. Where off 
to? Something to eat? I too was, 
just. In here. What! Ormond? 
Best value in town! Is that so?” 

In my search for material for 
this article I consulted Mr. Edward 
Doran, the Admirable Crichton of 
the Dublin Custom House. “ Go 
over to Busaras (the Central Bus 
Station) just opposite,” he advised, 
“and meet some of the older cab- 
men at the cab-rank. They will 
give you all the gen you want on 
James Joyce.” 
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I took his advice. The first 
grizzled veteran I met was sitting 
inside his vintage vehicle. He said 
he knew Joyce well by sight. “ He 
was the best friend the jarvies and 
cabbies of Dublin ever had,” he 
admitted, “and in these hard 
times we are still making a bit of 
money from visiting Americans on 
account of what he wrote about 
us in his books. 

“ He was a great man for taking 
down what the customers chattered 
about in the pubs. He used to sit 
alone in a snug and pretend he was 
writing letters or reports. Nobody 
bothered their heads about him, 
They didn’t know they were being 
made famous. He never let them 
down or made them talk like ignor- 
amuses. They talked like intelli- 
gent men, which is what they 
were.” 

Another cabman then joined us. 
He often drove James Joyce to the 
Brazen Head in Lr. Bridge Street 
and the Bleeding Horse in Camden 
Row. “ These pubs are mentioned 
in the book with the comical 
name,” said the dapper driver. 
“James loved the jingle-jangle of 
the jaunting-cars. 

“ He put in a bit about a Dublin 
doctor and his chum sprawling and 
swaying on the side-seats of a 
hackney-car, Number 324, driven 
by James Barton, Harmony 
Avenue, Donnybrook. He also 
mentioned a four-wheeler like this 
standing outside the North Star 
Hotel while some of the lads were 
inside on the spree, you know. 

“ Many’s the dollar he has put 
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has put 


“| suppose the devil’s grandmother knows so much about 
the real psychology of a woman ; I didn’t.” 

The writer is the psychologist C. G. Fung ; the subject 
is Ulysses. Upon joyce’s proudly displaying this tribute to 
his psychological penetration, his wife remarked: “fim 
knows nothing at all about women !” 


The Librarian 
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in our pockets with the Yanks 
interviewing us and taking photo- 
graphs of us and our cute cabs, as 
they call our yokes. Nearly all of 
them want to buy our carriage- 
lamps. It seems they’re worth a 
packet in the States as antiques 
from the city where James Joyce 
was born and bred.” 

On June 16th, 1954, The Man- 
chester Guardian, in an article 
entitled “ Bloom’s Day”, wrote: 

“ This is the fiftieth anniversary 
of the day which began with 
stately, plump Buck Mulligan at 
the stairhead and ended eighteen 
hours or so later. . . . James 
Joyce’s Ulysses, a massive piece of 
fiction, has been over-studied, mis- 
understood and misinterpreted by 
scholars. . . . Untranslatable, much 
of it, into standard literary English, 
it has been translated into a dozen 
other languages and has made the 
city of Dublin familiar to people 
who had hardly ever heard of 
ae 6s 

“What Joyce did was to create 
a form of literary pointillism with 
which he could paint dazzling and 
disturbing pictures. The accuracy 
of his ear, his allusiveness, his 
feeling for Dublin humour (which 
is unique in Ireland) were quali- 
ties which his countrymen could 


understand even if they disliked 
the result.” 

This was certainly a gracious 
tribute to the genius of the man 
who created that superb character, 
Leopold Bloom, the wandering 
Dublin Jew; his wife, Marion 
Tweedy Bloom, and Stephen 
Dedalus, the young man about 
town. 

It was stated that the pages of 
his novel are continually animated 
“by the accurate recording of 
overheard conversation.”” Members 
of the licensed trade will appreci- 
ate the accuracy of this quoted 
conversation of Ulysses: 

—And what did the doctor 
order today? 

—Well, now, he mused, what- 
ever you say yourself. I think Pll 
trouble you for some fresh water 
and a half glass of whiskey. 
Joyce’s predilection for mention- 

ing Dublin establishments in his 
works annoyed publishers. But, 
from the trade standpoint, it is 
interesting as a record of houses 
which were licensed in Dublin on 
that meriorable day, June 16th, 
1904. 

In addition to those already 
mentioned, I have found refer- 
ences to the following in my two 
bulky volumes of Ulysses: 
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Nagle’s, Dan Bergin’s, Mullet’s, 
The Signal House, Old Ireland 
Tavern down the docks, Matthew 
Dillon’s of Roundtown, The Ship, 
O’Loughlin’s of Blackpitts, Larry 
O’Rourke’s, City Arms Hotel, The 
Dolphin, Delahunt of Camden 
Street, Crimmins of Pimlico, 
Guinness’s, the Dublin Distillers 
Company, The Bodega, Tunney’s, 
James Kavanagh’s wine-rooms, 
Finn’s Hotel, The Clarence, Can- 
trell & Cochrane’s, Mooney’s, 
Adam Findlater’s,.Dan Tallon’s, 
Conway’s, The Red Bank, The 
Moira, Jury’s, Dunphy’s, John 
Power & Son, John Jameson & 
Son, Donohoe’s in Little Green 
Street, Jammet’s, Dunphy’s, Brian 
Boru House, The Tivoli, The 
Oval, The Star & Garter, Davy’s, 
Burke’s, Wynn’s (Murphy’s) Hotel, 
The Grosvenor Hotel, The Three 
Jolly Topers, The Hole in the 
Wall, Doran’s, Connery’s, The 
Four Courts Hotel, and The Shel- 
bourne Hotel. 

The significance of this refer- 
ence has puzzled many students of 
Ulysses: 

—To what particular boozing 
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shed ? 
Mooney’s. 


My casting vote is 


Now when James Joyce was 
attending Belvedere College he 
often passed Mooney’s famous 
shed at the Rotunda, just beside 
the fountain. This link with Joyce 
was broken on May 18th, 1953, 
when the wines and spirits stored 
in the vaults beneath the Rotunda 
Cinema were moved to another 
excise bonded warehouse. 

His last book, Finnegans Wake, 
was a puzzling production. Pub- 
lished in 1939, the hero is Mr. 
Humphrey Chimpden Earwicker, 
a Dublin publican. The train of 
thought and fancies of the tavern- 
keeper proves quite diverting when 
it is realised, as Harry Levin so 
aptly observes, that the theme of 
Joyce’s literary testament is “ the 
reawakening of Finn MacCool and 
all the other sleeping heroes of 
Irish legend ”. 

The publicans of Dublin should 
be flattered that a highly respected 
member of the trade should have 
been so honoured. The name of 
the hero is, of course, fictitious. 


cy 


‘THOSE who have only average and ordinary talents are 

usually the most suitable instruments in the hand of 
God to procure the salvation of people, because they have 
less confidence in themselves. They go to God with more 


humility, and it ts 
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to Him only that they attribute the 


St. VINCENT DE PAUL 


MAN is but a worm. He comes along, wriggles a little, then 


some chicken gets him. 
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What a girl that first sow 
turned out to be! 


ADVENTURES 
IN 
PIG-REARING 
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Wes father traded in his 
sword for a ploughshare, in 
the shape of a ninety-acre farm in 
the heart of the County Down, it 
was decided that as the pig is, tra- 
ditionally, “the gentleman that 
pays the rent”, pigs we must 
have. 

I must first explain that there 
were four of us in the new farming 
enterprise. Father, with thirty 
years’ military service to his credit, 
but few clues on farming. Mother, 
a farmer’s daughter who could 
remember quite a lot—and who in- 
furiated us in times of crisis by 
saying that her “da” wouldn’t 
have done it thataway. Pat, aged 
twenty, who had been a “jackaroo” 
On a §,000-acre sheep-cum-wheat 
farm in the Australian bush, and 
who regarded ninety acres as 
“ pocket-handkerchief” farming. 
And lastly Mick, six foot five, who 
wanted to study art but thought a 


couple of years’ farming wouldn’t 
do him any harm. 

The day we moved in father said 
now we could relax and enjoy the 
country. That’s what he hoped, 
but in the light of subsequent 
events these proved to be famous 
last words. We started our organ- 
isation on military lines, but that 
didn’t last long, as all insisted on 
officer status, with no’ other ranks 
to do the work. Now everyone is 
equal, but some more equal than 
others. 

Scraping together the where- 
withal to buy a farm is a difficult 
business, and there is not much 
left over to stock it with the right 
things to keep the wolf from the 
door; and we felt his hot breath on 
our necks on more than one occa- 
sion. Fate decided that we must 
be toughened at the outset and 
promptly arranged a fire which 
gutted the hay-shed and consumed 
someone else’s hay stored there— 
we had to rob the baby’s bank to 
sort this one out as the hay wasn’t 
insured ! 

Shortly afterwards the great 
wind of February, 1957, removed 
the roof of the house, and some 
of the farm buildings. With slates 
whistling about the yard like 
boomerangs we huddled round the 
fire and ran a curry comb through 
our insurance policies, and had a 
stiff drink on the strength of find- 
ing we were reasonably well cov- 
ered. 

After this introduction to farm- 
ing we were more or less ready for 
anything. Our trouble was that we 
had read too many books, pamph- 
lets and Ministry of Agriculture 
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leaflets about pigs, and what is 
more we had too many contradic- 
tory advisers. “‘Landrace,” said 
one, wouldn’t be dead 
with one. There isn’t a decent 
Landrace in the whole of Ireland.” 
“Wessex,” said another, “wouldn’t 
have one in the yard. Bacon 
people don’t like black pigs.” 
“Rubbish,” said a Wessex 
devotee, “excelient mothers, 
good foragers, have big litters.” 
“Large White,” chipped in 
another fanatic. ““ Now there’s the 
pig for you—the traditional Irish 
pig. It’s got everything!” 

Our minds in a complete whirl 
we set out to buy our first sow, 
and what a girl she turned out to 
be. Built like an army tank, she 
had the speed of an express train 
and the strength of a bulldozer. 
Only concrete and steel would 
stop her. No other sow could be 
allowed near her, but she conde- 
scendingly allowed humans to 
tickle her ears and rub _ her 
tummy. We called her Stumpy 
because she had lost most of her 
tail in some battle 

We had heard the expression 
‘on a back” but never 
expected to see it demonstrated. 
When we were trying to get 
Stumpy into the trailer she 
charged father, who had his legs 
open; she spread-eagled him on 
her back and romped along for at 
least ten yards before dumping 
him in the muck. The chap sell- 
ing us this creature laughed so 
much that we had to thump him 
on the back to prevent him from 


seen 


‘ 
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choking, and father said he 
expected a slice off the price for 
entertainment tax. 

Stumpy was a problem girl but 
a wonderful mother and reared 
eighty pigs in the eight litters she 
gave us. It was with deep regret 
that we said farewell to her, then 
a five hundredweight matron; but 
she went down with her colours 
nailed to the trailer, which she 
very nearly wrecked on her last 

) nust have made the 
t of pork pies. 
> same time as we bought 


Stumpy we bought two other 
sows, Maralyn and Big Nelly, but 

were “ladies” compared 
with her and cail for no further 


comment. When the time came 
for them to visit the boar, father 


them there in the trailer. 
Bowling along, thinking of noth- 


ing in particular, he was horrified 


took 


i 
to see in the driving mirror the 
railer disappearing in the dis- 


tance, like the fade-out of an early 
Chaplin film. Then it did a half 
roll into a ditch. With his heart 
in his mouth, and making light- 
ning financial calculations, he 
gingerly approached the wreck- 
to find the “ girls” upside 
down, looking rather perplexed 
but otherwise fairly comfortable. 

As our grew it became 
necessary to purchase a boar and 
in this venture we had the expert 
advice of an octogenarian who 
had kept pigs for close on seventy 
years. The points to be looked for 
in selecting a boar had us stag- 
gered and our old friend had them 
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taped down to the last detail. At 
one stage the situation became so 
complicated that we began to 
wonder whether it was a boar or a 
racehorse we were buying. When 
the deal was completed and Billy 
safely in the trailer the old man 
grinned and said, “ Ye know, if 
ye haven’t a good boar, ye’ve 
damn all.” 

Our pigs certainly kept us on 
our toes, and on one occasion Pat 
had the devil of a time trying to 
prevent a sow from devouring her 
offspring as they arrived. When 
she had more or less got used to 
them, he decided to kip down for 
the night on a bale or two of 
straw. Fast asleep and dreaming 
that there was a heavy weight on 
his chest and something breathing 
heavily into his face, he wok: up 
to find the young lady with her 
trotters on his chest, and snorting 
loudly. 

Our early efforts at weighing 
the pigs for the bacon factory 
would have given a psychiatrist 
plenty of food for thought. With 
pigs charging 1 all directions and 
squealing their heads off and all 
of us shouting the odds at each 
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other, the scene was not unlike a 
heat of the famous Kadir Cup 
pigsticking contest in pre-war 
India. 

And when we got them into 
the weighing machine they 
jumped up and down like the 
Fuzzy Wuzzies at the Battle of 
Omdurman, defying all our 
efforts to read the wildly rotating 
indicator. 

Finally, after a hectic day of 
crises in which everything seemed 
to go wrong, Mick came in to say 
there was a purple pig in one of 
the pens and was anybody doing 
anything about it? We had seen 
most things in our brief agricul- 
tural careers but purple pigs 
seemed to be the end. The pig 
was indeed purple, in parts, and 
the reason we discovered was that 
it had got hold of some beetroot 
which it had rolled over and then 
eaten. 

“ Dig is Pp 


” 


gs,” they say. We 
would say there is more in keep- 
ing them than meets the eye, but 
when you get them under control 
thev certainly pay the rent. What 
is more, there is never a dull 
moment on our pig farm! 


LOVE feels no burden, thinks nothing of trouble, attempts 
what is above its strength, pleads no excuse of impossi- 


bility. ... 


It therefore completes many things where he who does 
not love would faint and lie dow 


THOMAS A KEMPIS 


[D!D you hear of the Dubliner who could not find a place to 
park his car—so he bought a car that was already parked ? 


A balanced interest in your health ts a good 
thing, but... 


ARE YOU A HY POCHONDRIAC ? 


A DOCTOR 


T is a general belief that but 


for their wealthy hypochon- 
driacal patients most doctors 
would find themselves in dire 
economic straits, and possibly 


there is some truth in the super- 
stition. But hypochondriasis is no 
monopoly of the wealthy. You 
find it in every income group. 
Nearly every doctor has a fairly 
and assorted collection of 
sufferers. They present, probably, 
his mfost difficult and constant 
problem and he would be a much 
happier man without them. 

Che hypochondrium is an anat- 
omical term describing the upper 
part of the abdomen. This is the 
eat of most of the obscure pains 
described by the victim of malade 
re—hence the word hypo- 
chondria, meaning a preoccupa- 
tion, exaggerated or without 
foundation, with the bodily health. 

Hypochondria is observed most 


large 


LrMaving 


commonly in adults past middle 
age, and more often in women 
than men. Men appear to con- 


centrate more on their stomachs, 
women on their “nerves” and 
backs. Single or idle people are 
more subject. Children rarely 
suffer from the condition, unless 


they live in hypochondriacal 


families where health is the main 
conversational topic. They may 
find it the only way of gaining 
sympathy from their elders. Child- 
ren are normally the best patients, 
and this fact alone has persuaded 
many doctors, hounded by hypo- 
chondriacs, to take up the study 
of pediatrics. 

Statistics seem to indicate that 
hypochondria is not—as many 
people have supposed—more com- 
mon among people of higher intel- 
ligence. It is only that it is more 
striking among the more educated 
and imaginative. In the unedu- 
cated it is vague and stereotyped. 
In the intelligent it is bizarre and 
fanciful, described with a great 
wealth of detail, and with a rich 
vocabulary. Their descriptions are 
generously endowed with medical 
jargon and half-learned anatomical 
references. These people find their 
pains extraordinary, fearful and 
altogether wonderful. 

How do people become hypo- 
chondriacs? They are not always 
neurotics. It is a response in many 
people to the buffets of life, a com- 
pensation for their worries, disap- 
pointments, frustrations, boredom 
and so on. Though such people 


are often more or less conscious 
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of the fact that their pains come 
from their imagination, there is 
no doub¢ that they feel them— 
just as much as if there were 
some real pathological cause. 

The more definitely the pains 
become established, the more 
carefully the patient will observe 
his bodily functions. He watches 
his tongue and throat as a cat 
watches a mouse. He takes his 
temperature at frequent intervals. 
He discovers his axillary or ton- 
silla glands for the first time and 
swears they were not there before. 
He finds his collar-bone is curved 
and swears it was straight. He 
thinks his pores are closing up or 
getting bigger. He listens to his 
heart and counts his pulse. 

With each triumphant dis- 
covery, his symptoms become 
more severe. He has dizzy spells, 
sinking feelings, nervous chills, 
flutterings, quiverings, pricklings, 
and numbness. He gets tired, feels 
weak, sees spots before the eyes, 
hears ringing in the ears, and gets 
goose flesh on his skin. 

He pursues his symptoms 
through popular health books and 
finds many more exciting symp- 
toms that he hadn’t thought of 
before. He loses confidence in his 
physician, consults specialists, and 
may even persuade a surgeon to 
explore his abdomen—in which 
case he has a scar to show as 
prima facie evidence of what he 
has been through. 

In his search for a cure he diets, 
adopts fads, drinks patent medi- 
cine, and finds sympathetic en- 


L Jaded pnpnpaiui nd np upnpngn(s(s( a) ests) aphend | 
RISTOTLE refers to hypo- 
chondria in his works and 

suggests that it is especially 
common among men of genius. 
Many literary men have been 
hypochondriacs. Boswell records 
the hypochondria of Dr. John- 
son. Carlyle referred to pains 
like a “rat gnawing at his 

Quincey and 

Nietzsche were preoccupied 

with their sickness. Grimm habi- 

tually thought himself dying. 


stomach.” De 
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couragement in quacks who thrive 
on such conditions. He is never 
really cured because he doesn’t 
wish to be—then he would have 
to face up to life. 

Hysteria and anxiety demand 
sympathy and frequently lead to 
hypochondria. The subject seeks 
sympathy by dramatic display. 
Sufferers from anxiety require 
constant reassurance. Such cases 
are usually women and they force 
their demands on those nearest 
to them; they persecute husbands 
or daughters with their craving 
and, like vampires, suck them dry 
of all kindness and human feel- 
ing. 

Most people who suffer from 
rheumatic pains find they vary 
with weather changes, but tem- 
perature, pressure and humidity 
become an obsession with many 
hypochondriacs. 

One hypochondriac always car- 
ried a thermometer with him 
and took temperature readings be- 
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fore he rested anywhere. When 
resting he leant his head against 
a cigarette-case to avoid getting 
his head hot—otherwise he devel- 
oped headaches. He slept under 
two eiderdowns, five blankets, and 
five cardigans his 
amas. He always had a fire in 
his room, but rested his head on 
a water-bottle filled with cold 
waier. 

He found that walking any- 
thing over 500 yards completely 
fatigued him; so if he ever had to 
travel farther he was obliged to 
run the distance! Despite all this 


wore over 


pyja 


the man was, in other ways, fairly 
normal. 

The symptoms of the hypo- 
chondriac are always abnormal. 


There are people who believe that 
they are suffering from TB, 
cancer, gastric ulcer, gall-stones 
and so on, but their symptoms are 
always bizarre and are described 
with a gusto which rarely deceives 
one. 

Hypochondria was 
regarded as a form of melan- 
cholia. However, sufferers are 
usually not particularly melan- 
choly. In fact, they frequently en- 
joy their bad health. 

Perhaps the 


formerly 


condition was 
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more common in these damp isles 
of ours; but now with television, 
radio, magazines, books, propa- 
ganda, anyone can have it. Never 
before has there been so much 
interest in health. Patent medicine 
manufacturers thrive on imaginary 
ailments. It pays them to create a 
market by suggestion. Who, on 
returning from a hard day’s work, 


does not feel tired, out of sorts, 
and so on? 
Advertisements constantly re- 


iterate the importance of health; 
you need beer for your he -alth, 
your skin and hair ne eed “ food 
Even baking-powder, tooth-paste, 
underwear and socks are used 
mainly for health reasons, it seems. 
Health fiends and faddists spend 
so much time regulating their 
diet, having massages, mud packs, 
ray-treatment, and taking quack 
cures of every description, that 
they have little time or energy 
left to conduct the normal busi- 
ness of life. 

A balanced interest in one’s 
health is, of course, a good thing, 
but when this develops into mor- 
bid fears and unnatural preoccu- 
pation with the working of one’s 
body, it is time to stop. That way 
leads to hypochondria. 
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A SCOTSMAN stooped o 
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th from natural cause 
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Coroner’s verdict : 
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OQur Most 
Forward- 
Looking 
Town ? 


TH TOWN OF ENNIS, THE COUNTY 
the fringe 
of an industrial wave, of a kind 
never before experienced. Six new 
them with 
cking, have just 
and indications 
are about to 


capital of Clare, is 


9 


I ple this market town 
have never had an industrial back- 


ground, but three years ago a 
group of businessmen began to 


worry about the lack of industries 
in the town and the dim prospects 
yple just leaving 


oe 


for the young p 


school. 

One of the men behind the new 
drive is Mr. Bernard Maurer, a 
jeweller, President of the Chamber 
of Commerce. He said: “We set 
rget the provision of em- 
ployment for a large number of 
young people finishing school and 
whose only prospect was emigra- 
tion. We saw in our proximity to 
Shannon Airport many possibili- 
ties due to the fact that we had 
become one of the most accessible 
towns in the world, with the grow- 
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ing popularity of air transport.” 

Wide contact was made through- 
out industrial Europe and a book- 
let setting out the attractions of 
Ennis was printed and circulated 
in Germany. The Development 
Society spent £930 on providing 
temporary premises for two pros- 
pective foreign factories, who have 
now arrived and set up business 
in Ennis. 

One of these is Messrs. Rony 
Ltd., an Austrian car accessories 
and camping equipment factory, 
owned by Mr. Erwin Nimmrichter 
of Vienna. Mr. Nimmrichter hopes 
in about one year to have 350 
people employed and producing 
£100,000 worth of goods per 
month for export. 

Cork Examiner 


Wexford 
[N THE GRAVEYARD OF THE OLD 

Priory Church of St. John, near 
Enniscorthy, County Wexford, was 
observed, until about 1825, a singu- 
lar burial custom. 

Three families named Tracey, 
Doyle and Daly buried their dead 
without coffins. The body being 
brought in a coffin to the edge of 
the grave, the friends assembled 
around, and the body—the face for 
a few moments being uncovered in 
order to take their last look at the 
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rave. 
Dry grass and some flowers were 
strewn thickly in the grave, and a 
pillow of the same raised the head 
as it were in bed. The corpse in its 
winding-sheet was then 
from the coffin and laid in 


ample re- 


moved 


the grave The coffin was left 
for the use of the first poor person 


who might 
GEORGE 


require it 
GRIFFITHS, 


Chronicles 


of the County Wexford (1877 
Derry 
QO*rE PRANK WHICH WAS LONG 
emembered was the outcome « 
novelist Charle: Lever early 
practice in vents n. Riding 
through Portstewart <¢ day on his 
favourite black mare, he paused at 
the smithy to have her shod 
When e s picked uj 
hoof rather roughly, the an 
p! tes ed . Be \ arc v¢ i i 
hurt me.” With a | l 
the man dropped his tool 
down the road: 
Like many unpremed d tricks, 
led to inc n results 
smith was utterly convinced 


as long as 
tewart he had to take the 


whole way to Coleraine wh 
she need 


STEVENSON, Dr 


ever 
LIONEI 


y 
iver 


Ouick- 


ns 


Kildare 

[DEFORMED, DECREPIT, LUNATIC, OR 
idiot are very rarely or never 

found among the 

dare. 


They are not easily 


people of Kil- 


provoked to 
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pass of . ¢ e or 
covetous, hence Ggom mt rs or 
violences are heard of r used 
gst then 

. i:far n 
won ter n n 
na rom tl e of other c ries, 
generally to corpulency 
T ’ ~d 


manual labou 
spinning, which by reason 
| 


to ny sort ol 


r 
of the eness of their fingers 
they perform well. T e great 


j K 
ic chu Yard < N 
+? > r nr ] qr 
tner e I I i t e iad, 
three et long, two fee de 
and 9 tw inches C on 
wn re I ed s I ded 
Sic i a few inc C 
J ' te the slab. b a 
l utsic tne Ci 
in its edge, a é 
lar ‘ 
ALICLIC A > StL KR ©LUY 
eart t un four incn the 
top id to this exposec is 
i 
ly ‘ 7. ra f 
aiways a 1ec 4 Yara I Ol 
thr c ) I} cOes 


u A Laiilu Ca 
of people believe if noved 
in due form from ton will 
cure of sprain the injured part to 
which is applied 

The ritual to be « € ed he 


messenger coming for the 
is, first, to say on tl 
stated prayers in 
the Blessed Virgin and the Sain 
Killery Church; 


+} . . 
} ne ) 


thread off the 


second, to take the 
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ctive or leave another in its place for the @F52RRRnEon 
urders or next comer. 
or used ARCHDEACON O’RowurRKE, History BORDER BALLADE 
of SI HILE a Customs officer at 
Belleek, County Ferma- 
Kerry nagh, in 1932 | lived in Garrison 
THE EARLY EVENING CARRIED MZ where my front windows —— 
far beyond Dingle—carried me tooked =the Reman Catholic 
by steep, towering, majestic cliffs, —a 
green, mossy-green cushioned to 
their very edge with the Atlantic 


LP ¢ 
‘ 


Late one wild winter night 


there was 2a knock at the door. 


rti 


alii 
trying to claim them for her own, | opened it to a wall of cork: 
Kitdare year by year. The vast, wide "est. and there was silence for 
eo expanse of sea far beneath me, that a See ah os rr & 2 
is friend and foe to the natives ; qeree, cure you te 
thereabouts me, sir, if there’s any duty on 
In a valley was the village of tombstones?” 
Dunquin—the last port to America, As the wind howled around 
HE as they call it down there. The me | blinked out in surprise at 
f Killery quiet was bathed in a long summer the shadowy figure of the 
ne slab, dusk that melted slowly to twilight questioner 
eet wide with its longing to hold the red- Then the spell was broken, 
hick. on dening sun a little longer on the The man was a monumental 
rounded crest of the island mountain. mason. He told me he wanted 
er. Summer time ms life to the to import some marble from the 
uch- people of Dunquin. So much to be West and if | could explain the 
fourteen done in such a short while! Never position to him. 
; the once, however, did I get the feel- S. V. Lindsay in the “ Belfast 
6 the ing that anyone was working Telegraph ” 
{1 part is against time. In Dunquin, one 
I rae of learns to work with it, and if the @pimonnmmmmmmorme 
, coe job on hand is not done today— 
7 ” “ Arrah, sure, "twill do tomorrow!” pasture on the Oilean Mor in 


That’ ne of the lovely static 
attributes of Dunquin — there’s 


flimsy but seaworthy currachs 
skimming the waves in a treacher- 
always a tomorrow, with time to 


hat claimed many a 


say One’s prayers, to pass the time 
of day operly and to look and x . 
ed by the praise the glory of God! oe a ee 
ne thread Yes, there was a lot to be done: Ireland Gazette 
t certain fish to be caught, lobster-pots to 

of God, be emptied and re-baited, hay to be Westmeath 
e Saint of saved and turf to be brought down ON THURSDAY MORNING A SURPRIS- 
» take the those perilous roads from Leaba ing fe 


ng feat of pedestrianism took 


third, to Diarmada, sheep to be taken to place in the Cavalry Square of 
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thlone Barracks between 


id er Cos, 31st 


arms of Morpheus 


finished the ninety-fourth round at 
a little after 4 o’clock. The bets 
were heavy, and several officers of 
the Greys were losers. 
Westmeath Independent, August, 
1848 (Quoted in An Cosan- 
tor 


vr: bl... 

Wicklow 

[AST WEEK FORTY-SEVEN OAK 
trees of immense bulk, and up- 


wards of 150 years’ growth, were 
sold on the lands of Shillelagh, 
County Wicklow, at an extraordin- 
ary price, amounting on an average 
» £45 each. These are the last rem- 
nant of that once celebrated wood, 
which extended from Carnew to 
Enniscorthy, nearly thirty miles in 


1 } 
iengin 


We are sorry to add that the 
wood of Shillelagh is now totally 
extinct and lives only in the mouth 
of fame, after having had the 
honour of supplying Westminster 
Hall, London, the Guildhall, and 
many other noble buildings in 
Great Britain with timber, which 
from its present soundness seems 
to put Time at defiance. 

Hibernian Journal, June 30, 1786 


he suggestion that “ the average English- 


the contents of Irish stew 


” 


es one so seldom have it made 


simple ingredients 


ood and satisfying dish, bu 
. P 


k of mutton, potatoes and 

lack pepper and salt ? 

as carrots, barley and even 

enough onion. This may be 
t it is mot Irish stew. 

Daily Telegraph (London 
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“ How shrewdly they spot what makes 


their dearest friends tick... .’ 
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My First Trip to Dublin 


ALISTAIR COOKE 


HAT is essential about a 

city, as about a person, is— 
what is essential to you. The last 
Pope but ome was once visited 
by a distinguished stranger who 
asked him how long it might 
take to get a good idea of Rome. 
A week? the man ventured. 

“Yes,” said the Pope, “if you 
get up early and employ your 
time well, you can get to know 
Rome well in a week.” 

A month would be better, per- 
haps? “ Well,” said His Holiness, 
“I’m afraid you’d have a very 
strenuous time getting to know 
Rome in a month.” 

How about a year, then? “A 
year,” groaned the Pope ; “ what 
can you possibly know of Rome 

Different people have a dif- 
ferent rate of absorbing sensa- 
tions and, certainly, different 
saturation points. I have found 
that with me, at the end of three 
or four days, I have taken in 
about as much as I can absorb. 
After that, another week is not 
going to be very enlightening. 
And after a couple of weeks or 
so, you can go back to the city 


year after year and you may 
harden your first impressions but 
you are not going to deepen 
them, unless you decide to live 
there. 

So, to paraphrase the line of 
E. B. White (“I have no plan 
concerning Japan”), I had no 
theory about Dublin. I had read 
no book about it. As I sat in the 
aircraft I tried to recall some- 
thing solid about it, but my ideas 
were as wispy and fleeting as 
straw in the wind. I remembered 
with some pain the reports in the 
newspapers, when I was a boy, 
of something that I never could 
quite imagine: something called 
house-to-house fighting. The 
name O’Connell floated into 
mind, and I seemed to recall that 
it was a main street and that 
much of it was demolished. 1916 
was a year (I felt fairly sure) as 
touchy and vital to Dubliners as 
1776 to Americans—and for 
some of the same reasons. 

The word “Dubliners” re- 
called not the people but a book, 
by James Joyce, which I have 
never read. And then Joyce re- 
called the Abbey Theatre and the 
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Abbey Players, and the first Irish 
play I ever saw—which was luckily 
the best: Sean O’Casey’s Funo 
and the Paycock. And I shivered 
with pleasure at the memory (of 
Joxer Daly, Was it?), a bent-over 


bundle of nerves rubbing his 
hands and rocking on the balls 


yf his feet and saying, “‘ Ah, he’s 
a darlin’ man, a darlin’ man.” 


And O’Casey recalled the great, 
or at least the overpowering, 
figures of the Irish theatre— 
Synge and Yeats and Lady 
Gregory and the rest 


I pulled out of this lazy 
reminiscence by thinking: now I 


Abbey 
about 


feels 


mustn’t gO on about the 
Theatre ; maybe they feel 
it the way a New Yorker 
when an and otherwise 
sophisticated, visitor says “Where 
are the Damon Runyon 
ters?” (All the same, I 
never forget about 1916, 
anybody is going to 
warming over the 
had better be them, 
Then, | 
good heaver 
was Shaw. Were 
him, or did they hate 
emigrating to England? (I 
told later that Yeats 
‘because he was the 
genius who stayed I must not 
take even Shaw granted. I 
had once gone up to the village 
of Hyde Park, New York, 
Franklin Roosevelt’s native vil- 
lage, and his lifelong home: and 
as a bright—I mean naive— 
young reporter I had _ gone 


eager, 


charac- 

must 
and if 
talk about 
cause, it 


not me. 


was 
hated 


only Irish 


was 


for 
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around the place and proudly 
asked the villagers about Roose- 
velt and expected proud words 


them. They mostly 
shuffled and sucked their teeth 
and grumbled : “ You won’t find 
many folks around here votin’ 
for that man .. . not after the 
first time. 
when ‘ 

All right, so 
Shaw. Then : let’ 
been Dean of—St. Patrick’s, 


it?v—and _ there 


back. I got 


watch out for 


called the courts, and of course 
T.C.D.—Trinity College, Dublin 
And, ah, what a pleasure it 
would be to go and see the little 
theatre in which Handel and his 
tiny orchestra had given the first 
performance of the M th. I 


nearly always come 
weeping when 
Handel, sweatin 
fifteen days and 
up a tray of food 
his rather sh 


bbv room 


ing to keep afloat in flo 
spiration, and coming to 
chorus and putting in his 

I had thought that tl 
God Almigl 


sentimental people ? And though 
I would not mention the stock-in- 
trade of the Irish comedian and 
the Irish tenor, I expected I 
ks and 


would see crooning drun 
have some funny, even able, 


proudly 
Roose- 


those 
picking 
door of 
and try- 
ds of in- 
o his big 
journal: 
the Lord 
self had 


+t, 


y associa- 
1e should 
ear in an 
they not 
nd though 
> stock-in- 
edian and 
‘pected I 
runks and 
agreeable, 


MY FIRST TRIP TO 


trouble with people embracing 
and singing The Wearing of the 
Green. 

We swooped through a dense 
mist and a chequerboard came 
into sight of very green fields. 
Then we were at the airport and 
they never even looked at our 
passports. Then we were going 
through grey suburban streets in 
red-brick Blackpool Tudor, and 
I felt at home though not at 
home in Ireland. Then suddenly 
we saw the main street—wider I 
should guess (if no Louisianian 
is listening) than Canal Street in 
New Orleans. And soaring out of 
it was a huge monument. It was 
Nelson. 

“What’s he doing here?” I 
asked. 

“A lot of people are beginnin’ 
to ask the same,” said the driver; 
“he interferes with the view, he’s 
a hazard ‘to traffic, there’s an agi- 
tation to bring him down.” 

We left poor Nelson and 
crossed a bridge and a river (ah, 
the Liffey) and curved round a 
smooth arc of classical buildings 
(T.C_D., that) and came on to 
a green. 

That is about as far as I am 
going to go to give any picture 
of Dublin. Because in the nex 
three days the rains obscured it. 
“Welcome to Ireland,” a letter 
at the hotel said, “and our soft 
Irish rain.” (So they were as sen- 
timental as everyone said, I 
thought, until the evening, when 
aman said it was “raining stair- 
rods”. That was better.) 
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I came to be thankful for the 
rain, because it kept us swishing 
from one indoor scene to another, 
and I never did see the tomb, if 
it is there, of Congreve, or the 
Musick Hall which first heard the 
Messiah. The weather threw us 
back on the people. 

And I simply want to say that, 
though a couple of introductory 
letters opened the floodgates of 
more intimate hospitality and im- 
pulsive kindness than I can re- 
member encountering anywhere 
outside the American South, I 
have had introductions before, 
and people have been hospitable, 
but they did not leave in my 
mind the feeling that delights it 
now : that the Dubliners are the 
most beguiling, talkative, cour- 
teous, irascible people, and their 
expressiveness—from the tweak 
of an eyebrow to the gesture of 
an outflung arm—makes the 
French look like Scotsmen by 
comparison. 

The only other place I have 
ever stayed that matches the 
quality of the conversation I 
heard in four days and nights is 
Hollywood. 

For the .moment, my whole 
visit to Dublin comes into hila- 
rious focus on a picture of a 
distinguished and enormously 
articulate actor commuting be- 
tween several accents and a score 
of mimicries while a small man 
leaned into the chest of a 
Monsignor and said: “ God for- 
give him, but he’s a marvellous 
mean man.” And the Monsignor, 
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an old man with face as noble 
; Everest, said in a low voice: 

“ Don't let him fool you. I once 
told him he had a touch of St. 
Francis; any day now he’ll be 

claiming to S. the humblest man 
in Ireland.” 

I am at this moment pack 
bags to go to Paris. I 
1g out little notes, the 
urgent 


my 
throwing 


stl ubs. 


nember that 

Ogden Nash, going i 

Ps xckets and finding st such 
slice of his doomed love for 


Barbar a North. “ What have I left 
for Barbara North. who changes 
her name on the twenty-fourtl 


rth? 
Lif 


Well, what have I! left for 
Dublin ? A little pile of crumpled 
notes, an envelope, some tele 


numbers, a scribbled item: 
1.15,” “Come to the 
Club,” a 
t 


phone 
‘Lunch at 


St. Step en’s Gree 


scatter of names—Michael Scott 
and Monsignor Brown and 
Terence White and Desmond 
Wi illiams and Seamus Kelly and 


These are my veal memoirs 


of a people who are supposed to 
be so fierce kindly, 
wl suspected of shiftless- 
ness but who work so brisk, who 
are everywhere thought to be 
maudlin about I 


the Shamrock 
and the Liffey and Mother 
H! that wrestles 


sharpens our skill. 


but are so 


no are 


with us 


[HERI 


heart, purse and harp. 


ISH 


are a powerful lot of strings in a man’s life : 


DIGEST 
Machree, but who are such de- 
vastating critics of exactly such 
sentimentality in the _ Irish- 
Americans. 


I like to fancy that one or two 
people reciprocate the warm feel- 
I had for them and which, 
in Ireland, are so easy to ex- 
press. But I pull myself up with 


ings 


the observation of how shrewdly 
they spot what makes their 
dearest friends tick. 

They have, I would say off- 
hand and saving further 
acquaintance), a genius for 
gossip, which is not so small a 


small word gossip sug- 
gests. For it is nothing less than 
the gift of conveying to the 
assembled company, not least to 
the stranger in their midst, that 
the only people worth knowing 
in the whole world are the people 
in this room, and that everybody 
outside it is either a knave or an 
idiot. 

I think of those companionable 
lunches and evenings with twitch- 


gift as the 


ing yearning. Of course, I am no 
longer in the room. So when I 
drift off into this brotherly fan- 


tasy before I go to sleep I hear a 


gentle voice say: “So you ran 
into Alistair Cooke while he was 
here. Ah, he was a grand 
man. Did you notice the way he 


picked his nose?” 
and 


strengthens our nerves 


Our antagonist. is our helper. 
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An American writer’s apprai- 
sal of Robert Emmet 


THE 
DARLING 
OF 

ERIN 


LUCILE ERSKINE 


EN Robert Emmet returned 

from his interview with 
Napoleon and the promise of mili- 
tary aid, he was elated. But at a 
council table, his fellow revolution- 
ists thought he should have 
secured from the First Consul a 
document with his signature, not 
just an oral promise. One said: 
“Robert—you are so honest your- 
self, you think that every other 
man is likewise.” 

Now it seemed prudent for him 
to be seen less often in public. So 
he left the family home in St. 
Stephen’s Green for a house in 
Butterfield Lane. Anne Devlin be- 
came his housekeeper. 

Robert Emmet had a personal 
fortune of £7,092 left him by his 
father. All was given to the Cause. 
He even fed the poor who came to 
his depots where munitions were 
hidden. 

Everything seemed ready for a 
successful attack against England. 
Men were assigned to strategic 


posts. Guns were distributed 
throughout the country. Also 
Emmet had contrived a hinged 
pike which could be folded away 
under a cape. é 

But what the idealistic Emmet 
didn’t know was that some men he 
thought revolutionists were not. 
They were informers in the pay of 
England. 

Strange to relate, William Pitt, 
ex-Prime Minister of England, 
wanted an Irish rebellion to break 
out. Although spies kept him in- 
formed of what Robert Emmet was 
doing Pitt did not pass on to his 
rival Addington the news of a 
rebellion brewing in Ireland. 

No men or ships had come from 
Napoleon, but it was decided to 
go into battle. On the morning of 
July 23rd Emmet said good-bye 
to Anne Devlin and left Butter- 
field Lane on horseback. He wore 
a uniform of three colours, emerald 
green, white and gold. He hoped, 
but it proved a forlorn hope, that 
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he would lead the attack on Dublin 
Castle. 

Anne Devlin eagerly waited for 
the sound of gunfire. But as the day 
advanced she heard none. Instead 
of an orderly battle, there was 
chaos. Spies were at work. They 
told men who had marched from 
the country that the insurrection 
had been postponed. T’o add to the 
confusion, Robert Emmet showed 
a surprising lack of generalship. 
He couldn’t force his men into 
lines behind him for the attack on 
Dublin Castle. 

What was to have been an 
orderly assault degenerated into 
a street fight. Lord Kilwarden 
with his daughter and nephew 
were riding through the streets in 
in open carriage. He was Eng- 
land’s Chief Justice in Ireland. 
They were spotted by the insur- 
gents, and the two men were 
killed. 

That night a chagrined and dis- 
appointed leader returned to the 
house in Butterfield Lane. Anne 
Devlin was deeply disappointed 
too. 

Then she realised his danger 
and threw a cape over his green 
uniform. Soon fellow-revolution- 
ists came to take him to a hiding 
place. All disguised with long 
capes, they reached a friendly 
home at Harold’s Cross, outside 
Dublin. 

There it was decided that 
Robert Emmet should escape to 
the United States, where he might 
study at first hand the workings 
of that young republic. He would 
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return to Ireland and lead another 
and this time a successful rebel- 
lion. 

It wasn’t long after he had left 
Butterfield Lane that Major Sirr 
and other red-coated soldiers came 
to search it. Anne Devlin told them 
she was a servant and her master 
was a Mr. Ellis. But where he was 
she didn’t know. 

First they piled a_ tempting 
mound of gold pieces before her: 
“Is he Robert Emmet?” She re- 
fused to inform on him. Then 
they took her with them. She was 
half choked and swung head down 
from a beam. But when she could 
get her breath to speak, she still 
refused to betray the leader. 

The torture left her palsied. For 
the rest of her life a shoulder and 
arm shook always. It is known that 
later she married a_ bricklayer 
named Burke and had a large flock 
of children. They were so poor 
she had to become a_ public 
washerwoman in Dublin. She 
would set up her tub in an alley 
off a slum street. Customers 
dumped their clothes beside her 
tub, each in its own pile. 

Dr. Madden, the first biographer 
of Robert Emmet, could often be 
seen taking notes, as she talked to 
him, shaking and with her rough 
sudsy hands stopped in their work. 
He wrote in his biography that she 
always spoke of Robert Emmet 
with reverence. She has become 
one of the great heroines of Irish 
history. 

What really trapped Emmet and 
caused his arrest was his love for 
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WAS EMMET BURIED HERE ? 


ps r fatng Irish Sword" quotes from an interesting letter published 
in “The Nation” (Dublin), issue of November 2, 1844. It 
was written by a Belfast reader : 

. The emotions felt on the night of Robert Emmet’s burial 
have not been effaced from my bosom by time, place or age. On 
the night previous to his martyrdom (for such was the impression 
on the ‘minds of our men), poor Emmet solicited permission 
from our captain to give refreshments to the guard. Many, many 
of our men’s eyes let fall the briny tear while silently toasting 
his health, and breathing a prayer for the future repose of his soul 

“ About the midnight hour succeeding the day of martyrdom, the 
last remains of Robert Emmet were conveyed, escorted by an 
through the silent bye-ways of the city, to be 
nterred in the hospital fields, Kilmainham. The spot of interment 
was midway between the gate lodge and the shaft of the Great 
Cross, a little to the right side. A few paces only divided the 
graves of the compatriots Emmet and Redmond. Each of the 


escort party were paid 5s. extra for that night's duty. Yours truly, 


oficer’s guard 
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The official hush-hush burial of the patriot in the Hospital Fields 


Kilmainham 


seems perfectly logical, as it was the burial-ground 


nearest to Kilmainham Gaol, where Emmet’s decapitated body had 


been brought after his execution 
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Sarah Curran. She was of his 
social caste. They often danced 
the slow beautiful minuet together 
in the smart drawing rooms of 
Dublin. But her father, John Phil- 
pot Curran, was a judge and loyal 
to England. He wanted, so he said, 
no traitorous connections in his 
family. 

From her eighteenth-century 
portrait Sarah looks at us with a 
happy, pretty face and black ring- 
lets. She had the accomplish- 
ments of her century ; she could 
speak French and embroider a 
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“Irish Catholic” 


pin cushion. Emmet loved her with 
a fervent love. Before he was cap- 
tured, Anne Devlin was the bearer 
of their love letters. 

While he was at Harold’s Cross 
in hiding, Sarah’s latest letters 
were brought to him from Butter- 
field Lane. He wanted her to 
marry him. They would elope and 
she would sail with him to the 
United States. And now the wel- 
come answer came. She was will- 
ing to share his danger! 

Emmet was re-reading these 
treasured letters in the library of 
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his friend’s home, when in an ad-. 


joining room he heard the tread of 
feet. He had changed from his 
green uniform to civilian’s clothes. 
Quickly he buttoned the letters 
beneath his coat. Then he picked 
up 2 book and pretended to read. 

Major Sirr and his group 
entered. Emmet gave another 
assumed name, not Ellis. But one 
of the soldiers came close and 
shook him. The letters addressed 
to Robert Emmet fell to the floor. 

His trial took one awful day 
and part of the night until ten- 
thirty. It was held on September 
19th in the Green Street Court 
Room. The young revolutionist 
stood on the prisoner’s platform, 
his hands bound behind him, his 
ankles roped together. 

He had stood bound hand and 
foot for over twelve hours with no 
recess. That morning, before his 
trial, tea had been given him in a 
broken cup, but during these long 
harassed hours he had no food. 

He suffered physically. He 
suffered mentally too—when he 
heard men whom he had believed 
t0 be co-revolutionists testify 
against him. Witnesses under oath 
swore that he went to Napoleon 
to sell Ireland to France. 

There was fresh agony for him 
when Sarah Curran’s name was 
brought into the trial, because of 
the letters. In this era it smacked 
of disgrace for a girl to have her 
lame mentioned in a crowded 
court. Robert Emmet begged his 
prosecutor not to blame her. 

But in spite of being painfully 
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bound, hungry and shocked at the 
betrayal of his false friends, he 
delivered a speech that has become 
a classic, American public school 
children used to read it in an early 
McGuffey Reader. Abraham Lin- 
coln, when a boy, pored over 
Emmet’s words by candlelight be- 
fore the fireplace of his Kentucky 
cabin home. 

The prisoner in the dock pos- 
sessed a melodious, persuasive 
voice. He was already skilled as a 
public speaker. Vigorously he de- 
fended his character. He was not 
a traitor to Ireland. Then he ended 
with these words so cherished: 
“Let no man write my epitaph 
until my country takes her place 
among the nations of the earth. I 
have done!” 

The judge put on the black cap 
and sentenced Emmet to hang. At 
this moment his defence lawyer, 
Leonard McNally, leaned over and 
kissed the condemned man’s cheek, 
But McNally was a Judas. His 
wallet was bursting with pound 
notes, his pay as an informer. 

Three days before Emmet’s 
death, his mother died from 
shock and grief. She had borne 
seventeen children. When 
McNally brought him the unwel- 
come news in his cell, Robert said 
calmly, ““ Then I shall see her in 
Heaven!” 

He had been put first in New- 
gate Prison, but now in his cell 
in Kilmainham Jail he wrote fare- 
well letters, one to Sarah. In a 
letter to his brother, Thomas Addis 
and his wife, Jane, he asked them 
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to take Sarah Curran into their 
home, if she should need protec- 
tion. 

In the morning, he received his 
usual prison breakfast of tea in a 
broken cup. He had asked to die 
in his uniform, like a soldier. But 
this was refused. He had made his 
peace with God through the mini- 
strations of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church to which he belonged. 
A clergyman of this Church wear- 
ing a long black robe and carrying 
a prayer book arrived to accom- 
pany him to the scaffold. 
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The British wanted Emmet to 
make a public declaration of regret 
that he had led an uprising against 
their rule. He did not recant. 

On the scaffold, he said a few 
last words: “ My friends, I die 
in peace and with sentiments of 
universal love and_ kindness 
towards all men.” 

Into what grave the patriot’s 
body was placed no one knows to 
this day. “ His nameless grave” is 
a phrase that recurs in many a 
ballad sung of him. 
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Te lady of the house felt she ought to give the hard-work- 
ing coalman some refreshment. 
“ Would you like a drink of milk?” 


The Wrong Spirit 


“ No, thanks, ma’am.” 


“ Weill, an orange, then?” 


‘*“ No, ma’am.” 


“Well, perhaps a half one ? 


»” 


“ Oh, yes,” he said delighted. 
“Well, just wait a minute until I get a knife.” 


Flame of a Dying Fire 


G®OwING up and growing old seem to be a process of strip- 
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ing off inessential values, of paring desires and ambi- 


tions and loves down to the bone. 

So much we want when we are young, and so little we 
accomplish. Greedily we stretch out young hands for the 
world and all its prizes—give me, give me, I want, I want 
—and at the end we fold to ourselves the insubstantial 
flutter of a moth across the garden in the dusk. the scent of 
yews and the flame of a dying fire, and footsteps fading down 


the lane. 
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PROFESSIONAL JOURNALIST’S — TRI- 
puTE—“ As a long-time reader of 
THE Irish Dicest I believe you 
people are doing a better overseas 
‘selling’? job for your country than 
any other single Irish endeavour, gov- 
ermmental or private—individual per- 
sonalities excluded, of course.” 

So writes Mr. John G. Ackelmire, 


Editorial Director of The Indian- 
apolis News, U.S.A. Coming from 
such a source, we must confess we 
found it a heartening tribute. 

Mr. Ackelmire does not claim to 


have Irish blood in his veins, but his 
four sons (whose ages range from ten 
years to three months) have: for the 
good reason that his wife, Beatrice 
Ann (née Hynes), is a native of Gal- 
way City. Incidentally, she, too, was 
connected with newspapers—as a 
drama, book and radio critic. 

Our correspondent has been to Ire- 

d, and it can be said that he came, 
he saw and concurred. He has pub- 
lished an interesting article on the 
subject, and we hope to carry a con- 
densed version of it in our next issue. 
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An EnpuriInG AssociaTION—Recently 
the Sunday Independent, Dublin, 
published an exclusive message it had 
feceived from Senator John F. 
Kennedy, the Democratic Party can- 
didate for the U. S. Presidential elec- 
tion. In the belief that it will be of 
interest to our American readers, we 
present the following excerpt from it: 

“Many people today lament the 
plight of the small nations and the 
nigid division of the world into two 
power blocs. But in the days ahead 


the smaller and less committed 
fations will move to the centre of the 
stage. 


“Unlike Ireland, it is the contest 


in the undeveloped nations which 
holds special significance. We must 
find ways of strengthening the ties 


that bind the nations in the Atlantic 
Ommunity. 
“Treland—especially by its unique 


and influential place in the United 
Nations—will able to have a 
creative and honoured place. 

“The association between Ireland 
and U.S.A. is an enduring one. In.my 
own public career I have always been 
impressed by the many unities which 
exist between the living tradition of 
Ireland and the ideal of our own 
democracy.” 

* 


STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS—In reply 
to a Boston, Mass., reader who 
enquired: “Has Ireland any official 
method of assessing the quality of 
Irish manufactured goods, thus safe- 
guarding the native and foreign 
purchaser.” 

Yes, M. J. McP. We think we can 
best reply with information gleaned 
from a recent issue of The Librarian, 
an English publication. 

According to this source very few 
librarians in Great Britain are aware 
of the existence of an organisation 
[corresponding to the British Stan- 
dards institution] issuing standards in 
the Republic of Ireland. The Institute 
for Industrial Research and Standards, 
Glasnevin House, Ballymun Road, 
Dublin, is the Irish counterpart of 
the British Standards Institution. 

So far this body has issued some- 
thing over 100 standards on a wide 
variety of subjects. It functions under 
the provisions of the Industrial Re- 
search and Standards Act, 1946, as 
amended by the Industrial Research 
and Standards (Amendment) Act, 
1954. Like the “kite” mark of the 
British body it, too, has its standard 
mark which comprises the letters 
C.E. (Catghdean Etreannach, or Irish 
Standard) in the uncial script. The 
standards are prepared in accordance 
with the accepted practice of other 
standards bodies and the Institute is a 
member of the International Stan- 
dards Organisation. 

Information about standards already 
published is obtainable from the Irish 
Standards ‘Handbook, price sixpence, 
from the address given above. 

A useful feature of the Handbook is 
the list of thirty-five national stan- 
dards organisations which exchange 
standards with the Irish body. This 
list includes such widely separated 
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countries as Japan, Denmark, Chile, 
Hungary and Israel. 

Current information on new stan- 
dards issued and planned is contained 
in the quarterly Information Sheet 
which notes amendments made, new 

blications, licences granted to manu- 
a to use the standards mark 
(this section includes a cumulative list 
of licences granted). Of the additional 
features the most important is a com- 
prehensive summary of recent foreign 
standard publications and work 

lanned. 

Probably the most interesting point 
about Irish Standards is the fact that, 
far from duplicating British work, they 
supplement it to a great extent. An 
estimate, based upon sampling, points 
to the fact that Irish Standards offer 


at least 60 per cent. independent 
coverage in their specifications, being 
especially strong in dairying and, 


rather curiously, paint technology. 
Irish Standards make no division 

between pure standards and codes of 

practice; both are termed “standards”. 
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SHAMROCK GROWS IN TEXAS—As it is 
so chockful of factual meat, we quote 
verbatim et litteratim from a letter 
received from Father Patrick Hannon, 
0.S.B., St. Theresa Church, Corpus 
Christi, Texas: 

“TI am enclosing a cheque for $9.00 
for a three-year subscription. I want 
to keep on receiving that wonderful 
magazine from Ireland. I enjoy every 
issue of THE Irish Dicest. I don’t 
think that anyone can beat the Irish 
in writing such interesting articies; 
they are so full of wit and humour. 
My friends here in Texas are always 
borrowing my copy to read it. They 
told me that THe IR1sH DiGEsT is so 
much different from the many Ameri- 
@n magazines. 

“As you know, I was transferred 
fom Fort Worth, Texas, to Corpus 
Christi, Texas, which is 400 miles 
Worth. This part of 
Texas is rich in the history of the 
State. I do not know whether you 
j}inew that many of the men who 
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fought the Mexicans for the indepen- 
dence of Texas back in 1836 were 
Irish. 

“It was at Goliad that a Texas 
commander named Fannin was 
treacherously killed with all his men. 
Goliad is a Spanish mission estab- 
lished in 1749 and is about fifty miles 
from Corpus Christi. 

“The county just north of the 
county in which Corpus Christi is is 
named after St. Patrick. It is called 
San Patricio County. There are quite 
a few people of Irish descent living in 
South Texas. 

“I have always heard that the 
shamrock will not grow anywhere else 
in the world except in Ireland. In 
order to “y if it would grow in Texas, 
I brought some back with me in a 
little pot ‘filled with Irish soil, when 
I was in Ireland in 1958. For the first 
three months it grew fine; then sud- 
denly it drooped and died. I kept that 
pot of soil, not wishing to throw it 
away, since it was Irish soil. 

“When I was transferred from 
Fort Worth I decided to take this little 
pot with me. In order that the soil 
would not spill out I watered the soil 
down. Three davs after I arrived in 
Corpus Christi I looked at the pot, 
wondering where I would put it, and 
—what do you think?—there was 
something growing in it: it was the 
shamrocks coming back to life! Or 
some seed was in the ground and be- 
gan to grow. I wonder how long it 
will. grow.” 

Thank you, Father, for this very 
interesting letter. By the way, we pub- 
lished an article on Sam Houston some 
time ago. It showed beyond all doubt 
that this bonnie fighter was of Irish 
descent. 

* 


In War AND PEacE—A Cape Town 
(South Africa) reader, S. J. MacL., 
wants us to tell him the Irish word 
for “ graveyard ” or “cemetery ”. The 
answer is: retlig. This word is derived 
from the Latin reliquiae—the relics of 
the saints. What saints? Thereby 
hangs an interesting tale. 
(Continued on page 98) 


98 THE IRISH 
It was customary, in early and 

medieval Christian times, for Irish 

clerical pilgrims tc Rome to bring 


back relics of the holy martyrs in their 
scrips 

These relics were preserved in an 
unusual yet reverent way. According 
to that leading authority, Father John 
Ryan, S.J. (Professor of Irish History 
at University College, Dublin)—writ- 
ing in a recent issue of Studtes— 
they were “interred with honour in 
the monastic cemeteries, which there- 
by acquired added sanctity ” 

So obviously, although Ireland (in 
the vivid phrase of the Annalists) may 
have been “ a trembling sod ” in times 
of strife, it has for many centuries 
been a holy one—in war and in peace. 


* 


CALLING TYRONE ROBINSONS—A Los 
Angeles reader, Mr. James Robinson, 
is anxious to trace his North of Ire- 
land (particularly Tyrone) relatives, if 
there are any. He writes: 

“My father—James Robinson—for 
whom I was named, was born and 
raised in Ireland. He left there in 
1877 to come to this country. Here are 
the available facts: 

‘Name: James Robinson 
Bally Keel, about 
Strabane, County Tyrone. His 
father’s name: Robert Robinson. His 
sister’s mame: Margaret Campbell. 
His brother’s name: Alexander 
Robinson 

“ My father was married in Ireland 


Born: 


1856, nine miles 


fram 
ITOMm 


to Agnes Orr about the year 1877. I 
do not believe that any relatives are 
now left in Ireland 

The information I need is the 


name of my father’s mother (her first 
name). I should, also, like to know 
where my father’s mother and father 
are buried 


“ My wife and I are planning to 
tour Ireland next year, because your 
great country has always fascinated 

" 
us 


We would be surprised if there were 
no relatives left in County Tyrone, 
and for that reason we have advised 


this reader to write to the local papers 


DIGEST 


list supplied). It seems rather obvious 
that his forebears were of solid 
“ Planter” stock 

Readers who may be in a position 
to help Mr. Robinson should write to 
him at his home address: 903 Cren- 
shaw Boulevard, Los Angeles 19, 
California. 

a 


A Pastor’s Query—Another family 
query comes from Rev. John J. Price, 


Pastor of St. Mary’s Church, 715 
Coburn Street, Akron 11, Ohio, 
U.S.A. 


Father Price’s grandfather, William 
Price, was born on June 29, 1825, in 
Poulatten, Laois (it was then called 
Queen’s County), and he emigrated 
to the U.S.A. on June 28, 1848. 

On July 5, 1851, he married 
Catherine Nolan, who was born in 
the parish of Clough, County Kil- 
kenny; she emigrated to America in 
the summer of 1850. William’s father 


lied in Ireland; but he was instru- 
mental in bringing his mother, his 
and John and sister 


Catherine to the States. Another sister 
emicrated to Australia. 

“If any readers know of any rela- 
tives of our family, I would appre- 
ciate hearing from them,” concludes 
Father Price. 

Leix) is 
Leesh; it is the restored, 
name of the county. 


pronounced 
olden-time 


* 


Wants Pen-Pat — Fifteen-years-old 
Jennie Lewis, 315 West oth Street 
Dover, Ohio, U.S.A., is anxious te 
have an Irish pen-pal, a girl or a boy 
of about her own age. Jennie attends 
the local St. Joseph’s School; she does 
not specify her hobbies or interests. 
* 


BREATH OF Ir1sH Arr—lIn the cours¢ 
of a letter, with which she enclosed ar 
annual subscription for THs IRIsE 
Dicest, Susan M. Dyer, of Vineland 
New Jersey, writes: 

“T love Tue Irtsn Dicest. I reac 
it from cover to cover. After fifty 
years away from Ireland, it is like ¢ 
breath of Irish air tO me.” 


~~ — a = Vontinued on page 98 
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